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STARLINES @) 


ITALIANS 


The Strains Preferred by Leading Honey Producers 


PACKAGES WITH STARLINE OR MIDNITE QUEENS PACKAGES WITH ITALIAN QUEENS 
1-24 25-99 100 up 


Quantity 1-24 25-99 100 up Quantity 
2 |b. $5.00 $4.75 $4.50 2 |b. $4.70 $4.45 $4.20 
3 Ib. 6.25 6.00 5.75 3 Ib. 5.95 5.70 5.45 
4 lb. - 7.50 7.25 7.00 4 |b. 7.20 6.95 6.70 
5 lb. 8.60 8.35 8.10 5 |b. 8.30 8.05 7.75 
Extra Queens - Starline or Midnite Extra Queens - Italian 
1.80 1.70 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.30 


Write for your copy of parcel post rates. 
| 
Queenless packages — deduct $1.00 per package; | Terms: Smal! orders cash, larger orders $1.00 deposit 
Tested Queens — add $1.00 per package or queen. | Per package and balance two weeks prior to shipping 
Queens Clipped 10c each. Clipped and Marked 15c each. date. 


Shipments start first of April depending upon spring weather conditions. 


Help us to help you — ORDER TODAY 


(The Universal Apiaries) POST OFFICE BOX 300 


412 W. Orange St. Phone Garden 7-4131 





Dadant Frames Are Stronger — Made To Last Longer! 


Styles 


Sizes Available Available 


9%" Brood Frames or Extracted 
64" Frames Extracted or Chunk Nailless Topbars 
5%” Frames Extracted or Chunk Wedge Topbars 
42" Frames Extracted or Chunk Grooved Topbars 


For Quick Service Contact your nearest Dadant Dealer or any 
of our 6 Conveniently Located Branch Warehouses. 
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Superior California Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 


DUMARS, HARLAN & PHELAN 
12 Sutter St. Woodland, Calif. 











Shoot for profit — 
Shoot for the STAR 


Order STARLINE queens this season and profit 


QUEENS 
STARLINE 
1 - 24 $1.75 
25 - 99 1.65 1.35 
100 - Up 1.55 1.25 


Packages With Starline Queens— Add 30c Per Package. 
Clipping 5c each. Marking 5c each 


PKGS. WITH QUEENS 
2 Lb. 3 Lb. 
$4.75 $6.00 
4.50 5.75 
4.25 5.50 


ITALIAN 
$1.45 


4 Lb. 
$7.00 
6.75 
6.50 


GARON BEE CO. Donaldsonville, La. 


1 - 24 
25 - 99 
100 - Up 











RAPE SEED 


“EXCELLENT BEE PASTURE” 
Argentine Variety 


$5.00 - 15 Ib. Pkt. Postage Pd. 
$15.00 - 100 Ib. shipped F.O.B. 


Devils Lake, North Dakota 
Remit by U.S. Postal Order 
Canadian Funds To 
EARLY SEED & FEED LTD. 


Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 











California Italian Queens 
EXTRA GOOD BREEDERS 
1 to 24 Queens $1.20 each 
25 or more $1.10 each 
Also a few Package Bees 
DAN W. ALVIES 
670 Roe Road Paradise, California 











Untested Caucasian Queens 
If your present shipper can’t ship - 


QUEENS $1.25 


JIM DAVIS BEE FARM 
P.O. Box 373 
Navasota, Texas 


try me 


TA 5-3941 











PACKAGE BEES 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


GOOD PRODUCERS — GENTLE 
YOU WILL LIKE THEM 


A. R. BANTA 


Los Molinos Calif. 





Mark your Queens on the Comb, without 
handling, with the MASTER Queen Marking 
Kit. Makes anyone an expert. 


Your choice of yellow, red or blue 
See your Dealer or order direct 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 


2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 











Italian Queens 


Package Bees 


1-24 
$4.25 
5.25 
6.25 
1.25 
$2.50 


Petal, Mississippi 


25 - 99 

$4.00 
5.00 
6.00 
1.20 


100 - up 

$3.75 
4.75 
5.75 
1.15 


2-lb. pkg. with queen 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 
4-lb. pkg. with queen 
Queens 
Tested queens 


SUNRISE APIARIES 








California Caucasians 


Gentle and Industrious Caucasians. Hastings strain used for breeders. Bred 
for GREATER HONEY PRODUCTION and GENTLENESS. Highly 
Prolific. 10% books your order - balance due two weeks prior to shipment 
Air Mail. Ready to ship about April 15. We do not clip or mark. 

1 to 24—$1.50 25 to 99—$1.35 100 and up—$1.25 


Quality and Service Do Not Cost — They Pay 


DON J. STRACHAN, Rt. 2, Box 325, Yuba City, Calif. 
Phone Sherwood 2-3881 Write for package prices 








CAUCASIAN OR ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
1-25 26-99 100 up 
2 $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
3 5.35 5.05 4.75 
4 lb. pkg. and Q. 6.45 6.10 5.75 
5 Ib. pkg. and Q. 7.55 7.15 6.75 
Queens 1.50 1.35 


Ib. pkg. and Q. 
Ib. pkg. and Q. 
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FARRIS HOMAN, Shannon, Miss. 





THE COVER PICTURE—This picture shows a flying worker bee with right leg extended and claws 
on apple blossom petal in an attempt to open the bud and get in for nectar. This is rarely seen and 
quite hard to get a picture of. So Treat Davidson scores again. After 14,000 miles on the Gripsholm 
as mentioned last month we received a brief letter from him before he took off for other photo- 
graphic work in Florida. 











Empty, soft white pine hive 
bodies, best quality, finest work- 
manship, locks bored for nails, 
rabbets and nails supplied. 


$950 
With lock cornered frames $15.50 


GIANT SUPER MARKET, 
many carloads of bee equipment 
in stock. Big 64 page catalog 
lists many items not found else- 
where. 


Clarkson, Kentucky 

















BETTER BEES 
BETTER QUEENS 
BETTER SERVICE 


FROM STOVERS 


QUEEN BEES PACKAGES 


Bees are in exceptionally good shape and we should have lots of early 
April bees, weather permitting. 
If you want them quick - send us your order. You still have plenty 
of time. 
ITALIANS Prices To May 20th CAUCASIANS 
In lots of Queens 2 Ib. & Q. 3 Ib. & Q. 4 lb. & Q. 5 lb. & Q. 
1 - $4.75 $6.00 $7.00 $8.00 
25 - 99 4.50 5.70 6.65 7.60 
100 - 499 4.25 5.40 6.30 7.20 


Tested Queens $2.50 each 
Queens Postpaid — Airmailed — Clipped — No Extra Cost 
10c each for marking 
Save here and support The American Honey Institute 


THE STOVER APIARIES, INC. Mayhew, Miss. 
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IT’S A FACT 


Good queens often correct poor locations, disease, 
and crop failure. Money can’t buy better queens than 
our Leather Italians. 


EXCELLENT COMB HONEY PRODUCERS 


Leather Italians For 1961 
By Air Mail 


Clipped and Marked Free — If Desired 


One to 25—$1.25 each. After June Ist—$ .85 
26 up—$1.00 each. After June Ist—$ .75 


Select tested $3.00 each 
Approved Breeders $5.00 


LIMITED NUMBERS OF PACKAGES 
EXPRESS COLLECT 


2 lb. w/queens—$4.00; 3 Ib. w/queens—$5.00 
50 pkgs. up deduct 25c per pkg. 


0. K. ANDERSON & SON 
Box 66 


Coffee Springs, Alabama U.S.A. 








QUEEN 
BEES 


As in the past we will be 
of April Ist. 
filled to capacity now (March 6th 
still need bees 


shipping Package 


Give us a try 


We are sorry if we could not accept your queen 
Packages require so many queens that we have 
ye nt of individual queens until after May 10th. 
us your order for queens to be shipped after that 
If at all possible we will supply you 
journals for package prices. 


QUEEN PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 

Regular Italian 

to 5/20 after 5/20 
$1.45 $1.20 
1.35 1.10 
1.25 1.00 


1 - 24, ea. 
25-99, ea. 
100 up, ea. 


$1.75 
1.65 
1.55 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


P.O. BOX 133 


Bees as 
Are you listed for shipment? Many dates are 


to limit 


Refer to last issue of 


Island Hybrid 
to 5/20 after 5/20 


$1.50 


MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 


if you 


order 


Give 
time 


1.40 
1.30 




















A. G. Woodman Co. 





— 


“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 
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Beekeeping in Other Lands 


Edited by CLAUDE R. KELLOGG 


Palmdale, California 


Claude R. Kellogg has had a long and distinguished career as an 
entomologist, a university teacher, and a missionary. He has been interested 
in bees and beekeeping for many years. He graduated from the University 
of Denver; secured an M.A. degree from Zhe University of Wisconsin; was a 
student in the Graduate School of Exftomology at Harvard. He taught 
in an Anglo-Chinese College in China; then to Fukien Christian University 
in Foochow as head of the Department of Zoology and Entomology. His 
list of publications is a long one. For four years he taught entomology and 
apiculture in the University of Massachusetts. From 1941 to 1956, he was 
honorary technical assistant in the Secretaria de Agricultura y Fomento 
in Mexico. For a time he taught classes in Agricultural Extension in the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences in Costa Rica. He is 
now retired. 





Japanese Beekeeping 
by ICHIJI OKADA 


Professor of Entomology and Apiculture, 
Tamagawa University, Tokyo 


districts like Hokkaido and Tohoku, 
etc. heavy snows occur in winter so 
it is more difficult to winter the bees. 
The number of rainy days varies ac- 
cording to districts. More rain in 
the south than in the north. The 
rainy weather in May and June in- 
fluences the amount of honey, as well 
as the quality. 
Because of the 
Japanese 


kind of 
distribu- 


special 
agriculture, the 


Professor Okada looking at the flowers of 
a wild honey plant. 


Since the importation of the com- 
mon honeybee (Apis mellifera), at 
the end of the Meiji era (about 
1900-1910), beekeeping has increased. 
Now many commercial 
migrate by train from the southern 
part of Japan to the north for honey. 

In Japan, apiculture in the Govern- 
ment is handled with livestock, agri- 
culture and forestry in Tokyo. There 
are about 18,000 beekeepers with a 
total of about 136,000 beehives and 
a production of over four’ million 
pounds of honey. About half the 
beekeepers migrate throughout the 
country to get honey and the balance 
are kept chiefly in permanent places. 

Japan is surrounded by oceans, 
the climate is mild, and it is well 
suited to beekeeping. In northern 


beekeepers 


Cicuss Japonica, climbing up a wire about 
30 feet. (Photo from Hadeo Namazue.) 
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tion of the main honey plants is more 
or less specialized. There are rarely 
large acreages of legumes except in 
Hokkaido. In early spring, from 
January to March, plum blossoms in 
the south and from the end of March 
to the beginning of April there are 
many flowers like rape, peach, cherry, 
etc. The famous milk vetch in 
Kyushu and Honshu blossoms from 
the end of April to May, Mandarin 


Buckeye in the mountains of Tohoku dis- 
tricts. (Photo by courtesy of B. Shiroiwa.) 
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Th 


Common method of wintering by using rice straw and newspapers. 


Apiary of Hideo Namazue, in Chiba 
orange in the south, locust in Tohoku 
district in the first of June, the 
basswood in Hokkaido in the end of 
July. *In summer and autumn there 
are few honey plants and then the 
flowering of buckwheat, bush clover 
and loquat are especially valuable. 

In former times orchardists thought 
the honey bee was harmful to the 
fertilization of fruits such as pear, 
orange, loquat, etc. but now this has 
been corrected. Investigation on the 
poisoning of bees has been slighted 
and so the increased use of insecti- 
cides has caused some injury. 

About half a century ago some 
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The biggest Vespa bees. 


(See bottom center.) 


Trapnet against Vespa. 





races were imported from Europe and 
the United States. Now most colonies 
are recognized as hybrids of these 
strains. In the Animal Husbandry 
Division of the National Institute of 
Agricultural Science, at Chiba, arti- 
ficial insemination has been studied 
for a long time and has been suc- 
cessful for a limited number of 
queens. We do not have any very 
good instruments for this work. We 
will soon import more suitable equip- 
ment from the United States. 

Many Japanese beekeepers rear 
half of their new queens each year 
sometimes with the Doolittle method. 


In Japanese apiaries, we often see 
single hives of modern types. Hives 
with three or more stories are rarely 
used although it is encouraged. 


There is little disease in Japan al- 
though it is thought that some colonies 
from Manchuria brought in European 
foulbrood a few years ago. The losses 
from Nosema, however, are severe in 
many districts, especialy in Hokkaido. 
Also there is a great deal of damage 
from wax moth. 

In the southern part of Japan, 
Vespa-bees do a lot of damage. The 


biggest one, Vespa mandaria, for in- 
stance, attacks bees in September and 
October in good weather. About 20 to 
30 attack for an hour and half the 
worker bees in a colony are killed. 
The elimination of the Vespa bees 
that live in the trunks of old trees 
in the mountains is very difficult. 

As most beekeepers migrate each 
year throughout Japan, the number 
of extractors is small and these are 
mainly cylindrical two-frame size. The 
viscosity of the honey is very light, as 
many beekeepers use single hives. 
Annual production may run from 50 
to 150 pounds to the colony. 





One of the most interesting phases 
of my work in China was in connec- 
tion with the sericulture industry. 
In the Province of Fukien, in South- 
eastern China, there was a small 
but important industry in the pro- 
duction of raw silk. The villagers 
were using the old methods, handed 
down from generation to generation, 
and as a result were sustaining heavy 
losses. Approximately one-half of 
the prospective crop was being lost 
each year through preventable dis- 
eases among the silk worms. There 
were several parasites, predators 
and fungus diseases that preyed up- 
on the silkworms but the “Nosema 
Disease” took the heaviest toll of all. 
This disease is due to a Protozoan 
parasite, Nosema which 
multiplies in the intestines and if 
it occurs in sufficient numbers will 
kill the “worm” before it can spin 
its silk. 

Under optimum conditions, the 
parasites can build up in 30 to 33 
days a population sufficient to kill 
the and prevent its spin- 
ning. As the feeding stage of the 
“worm” is approximately the same 
in time, it often happens that the 
unsuspecting farmer puts his money 
and labor into the raising of thous- 
ands of worms, only to have them 
sicken and die a day or so before 
time to spin their silk. Passing 
through the villages, one would see 
heaps of dead worms and _ soiled 
mulberry leaves beside the homes, 
mute testimony to the tragedy that 
had been enacted. 

Our task was to examine micro- 
scopically the dead moths after they 
had laid their complement of eggs 
and destroy all eggs that had been 


bombycis, 


“worm” 
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Beekeeping In China 


by CLAUDE KELLOGG 


laid by diseased moths. In this way 
the farmer could start with disease- 
free eggs and cheat the disease. 
The Chinese honey bee (Apis 
indica L.) presented further oppor- 
tunities for fascinating study. 
Smaller than the Italian bees, the 
Chinese bees were inferior to their 
western cousins in honey production 
but were heavy wax producers. They 
swarmed readily. If not satisfied 
with their hives or if disturbed by 
ants or wasps, entire colonies would 
abandon their homes. The honey 
crop from these small bees in the 
local box hives would average from 
6 to 10 pounds a year, but the same 
bees, when given a modern hive, 
built on a smaller scale to accommo- 


date the smaller occupants, produced 
40 to 45 pounds. 

One interesting experiment was the 
attempt to bring Chinese bees into 
the United States for study. The 
way was prepared very carefully be- 
forehand by Dr. Hambleton, without 
whom the experiment would have 
been impossible. At his request, the 
railway officials offered all possible 
help, meeting the trains to facilitate 
the transfer from one to another and 
furnishing ice to guard against the 
excessive heat. 

We started from China with some 
20 miniature hives, each one con- 
taining a queen, attendants, eggs, 
larvae, emerging brood and honey. 
On the steamer from China they 


— 
: 


Chinese box hives hanging along a wall under the eaves. 
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were kept in a cool room under con- 
stant temperature but once in a 
while on calm days they were brought 
out on deck, opened in separate loca- 
tions and allowed to fly. So far as 
we could see, very few were lost 
as they flew about the ship, keeping 
pace with it, and returning to their 
hives. 

The experiment netted very little. 
Of course the attendants and _ the 
hives had to be destroyed to guard 
against the introduction of diseases 
or parasites. The queens did not 
thrive in their new home, despite 
the best care given them by the 
interested men in the Apicultural 
Station in Chevy Chase. By the 
end of the summer, only six queens 
remained alive and all of them died 
during the succeeding winter. 

Studies were made on these queens 
during the summer. Chinese queen 
bees were not accepted by adult 
Italians. Only by placing the Chinese 
queen bees in nuclei of emerging 
brood, with no adults to start with, 
could we succeed in having eggs laid. 
However, the Italians seemed in- 
capable of feeding the Chinese larvae 
correctly, as the latter seemed to 
swell up and die. None matured. 

A number of years before, working 
in China, attempts were made to 
introduce Caucasian queen bees into 
nuclei of mature Chinese bees but 
they were not accepted. By intro- 
ducing the Caucasians into nuclei 
of emerging Chinese bees, introduc- 
tions could be successfully made. It 
seems that newly emerged bees have 
no racial prejudices. 
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One year a strikingly marked in- 
sect, Tessaratoma sp., one of the 
“stink bugs,” made its sudden ap- 
pearance in Fukien Province, having 
migrated from South China. It in- 
creased in numbers very rapidly and 
soon was destroying most of the 
fruit of the litchi trees, one of the 
finest fruits in the entire world and 
the source of livlihood for numerous 
villagers near the college. In vil- 
lages where the people had been sell- 
ing the fruit for hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars (Chinese money) 
from certain regions, they were re- 
duced to buying the fruit elsewhere. 
Modern methods of spraying or fum- 
igating the immense trees were out 
of the question and a simpler method 
had to be found. 


On investigation it was found that 
the adults of both sexes spent the 
winter in clusters on the under sides 
of the leaves of certain smaller trees 
that grew in sheltered positions. It 
was very easy on cool mornings to 
shake most of the insects out of the 
trees and dispose of them. The highest 
number found in one tree was 414 
and a number of trees harbored sev- 
eral hundreds of the despoilers. After 
a thorough shaking of a group of 
sheltering trees the of fruit 
often reached 75%. 


crop 


The country people, of course, had 
no knowledge or appreciation of 
Economic Entomology, as such, and 
we had to show them how to get rid 
of the insects. In order to make a 
good demonstration of the method of 
combatting the pests and to interest 
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Box hive with end piece off to show small comb hanging from inside. 
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them in the work, offers to purchase 
the insects were made, after a care- 
ful explanation of the situation. A 
student was sent to the locality to 
continue the explanation and to 
purchase the insects from the people. 
With this stimulus, the bugs were 
soon pouring in and it was not long 
until there were three huge gunny 
sacks full of the dead and dried 
insects. Then the rumor. spread 
that the insects were being purchased 
for the purpose of using them in 
making medicine and the object of 
the campaign was lost! 

To combat this idea, the farmers 
were again called together at the 
schoolhouse, a very careful and 
simple explanation was again given 
as to what we were doing and the 
reason for doing it. Then the three 
sacks of mummies were burned and 
buried deeply in the presence of the 
assembled farmers. 





The Bee Smugglers 

After Italy capitulated in World 
War II, honey was in very short sup- 
ply in Switzerland. One operator on 
the black market had a bright idea 
so he could get some fine Italian 
honey across the closed frontier. This 
is the stunt he pulled. He decided 
to fly the honey across the border. 
He sent this message to a friend in 
Italy: “Take 50 liters of honey in 
pots to the nearest frontier. Cover 
the pots and wait.” 

Over the border, a kilo away in 
the same forest, the crafty marketeer 
set up a few colonies of bees and 
presto the foraging bees soon dis- 
covered the rich honey store so han- 
dily placed and in three days the 
whole consignment safely in 
Switzerland right under the noses of 
the border patrol. 

John Foote 
Ngaruawahia 
New Zealand. 
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Packages for Care 

Four and a quarter million pack- 
ages reached across the world in 1960 
to bring cheer to the homeless and 
hungry people in twenty countries 
through the Care Food Crusade. 
America’s farm abundance is a basis 
for the program; mainly flour, corn 
meal, rice, powdered milk, more than 
40,650 tons for destitute families, 
delivered from Americans who gave 
only $1.00 per package to the Care 
Food Crusade, New York 16, N.Y. 
An average of 13,500,000 people in 
27 countries receive food every 
month through various Care pro- 
grams. 
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India 





and honey have been 
known from times immemorial in 
India India some of 
the oldest literature in the world and 
has enjoyed unbroken civilization for 
thousands of years. However, un- 
fortunately in this literature, there 
is no mention of the technique of 
honey production and no mention of 
beekeeping as an art or science. 

As if to make up for the absence 
of anything on beekeeping, we have 
literature on honey. 
The use of honey is prescribed in 
all the sacred ceremonies of the 
Hindus, and as a medicine almost 
miraculous powers are attributed to 
it. 

India 
kinds of 
florea 


Honeybees 


and possesses 


considerable 


has all the three different 
the genus Apis—dorsata, 
and mellifera; besides tiny 
of Melipona, the stingless bee 
produces minute quantities of 
honey. We have two distinct vari- 
eties of mellifera indica which we 
call the Hill variety and the Plains 
variety. The ancient Indian system 
of medicine differentiates between 
the honeys of the different species and 
varieties of bees and classifies honey 
on the basis of the bees that pro- 
duce it, the seasons in which it is 
produced and in some cases. the 
flowers from which it is produced. 

For example, Padma Madhu is 
prescribed as a specific for eye dis- 
eases. The use of the term has been 
exploited by various groups to ob- 
tain improper gain at the expense 
of the public. Padma in Sanskrit 
means the flower lotus. It also means 
the wild cherry tree. Some enter- 
prising people translated the term 
as lotus honey and sold to the public, 
small vials containing 1 or 2 drams 
of some liquid, labeled as Lotus 
honey at a fabulous price. We have 
no legislation barring the use of in- 
correct desir itions with the term 
honey. 

The flower lotus is not cultivated 
extensively and it does not grow 
wild in any compact area. In the 
Kashmir region, where the flower 
grows in abundance in the Dal Lake, 
the bee visits the flower but collects 
only pollen. On the contrary, the 
wild cherry bears a profusion of 
blooms which yield abundant nectar, 


forms 
which 
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Bees In India 


by R. N. MUTTOO 
Editor of the Indian Bee Journal 


the honey clear and of excellent taste 
so it seems probable that the term 
Padma Madhu of ancient India means 
wild cherry blossom honey. 

Although bees have been kept in 
India from ancient times, the method 
of keeping them has been the same 
as that in any other country before 
the days of the movable frame hive. 
Any kind of hollow receptacle has 
been made to do duty for a hive. 
Log hives and hollow tree trunks 
are used extensively in the Hima- 
layan hills and wall hives are used, 
which are recesses in the walls of 
houses. The inside is closed with a 
wooden board which can be opened 
at will. There are no frames. Bees 
build their combs from the _ roof. 
Empty wooden boxes of all kinds 
are used. Earthen pots, baskets and 
similar hollow receptacles 
used. 


are also 

The honeybees are mostly Apis 
indica. The hill variety is grey to 
black. At the higher altitudes, 
the bees are larger and the honey 
is sealed pure white. In the plains 
the bee is a yellowish color of smaller 
size. 

For a long time the technique of 
keeping bees has never progressed 
beyond the stage reached by the 
skep-keepers of England and Europe. 
The first one to draw the attention 
of the public and government to 
modern methods was John Douglas, 
who, in 1881, offered his service to 
the government for the introduction 
of modern beekeeping as he was an 
officer in the Telegraph Department 
of the Government so had no personal 
motive. As a result, the Govern- 
ment instituted inquiries on the sub- 
ject, but before any practical steps 
could be taken, Mr. Douglas died 
and so ended the first attempt to 
introduce modern beekeeping. 


After him, Father Newton, a Chris- 
tian missionary, started propaganda 
for the adoption of modern methods 
and as a result of his efforts, modern 
beekeeping obtained a foothold for 
the first time. Father Newton was 
not an expert beekeeper but he did 
his best according to his understand- 
ing. The hive he designed was a 
small hive known as the Newton hive 


and it obtained wide use and it is 
my belief that one of the causes of 
the slow development of beekeeping 
is the use of this ridiculously small 
hive and the resultant low honey 
yields. If the bees of the plains are 
poor yielders, the use of better bees 
and not the use of small hives is 
the course to adopt. I have tried for 
twelve years to secure the use of 
larger hives and have had little 
success. 

In 1937 the All-India Beekeepers’ 
Association was founded and _ the 
Indian Bee Journal was begun and 
events have moved at a quicker pace 
since then and today beekeeping is 
more advanced in the northern prov- 
inces of the Punjab and Uttar Pra- 
desh, than in South India which 
started earlier. The Langstroth hive 
and the Hill variety of Apis Melli- 
fera Indica are in common use, the 
average honey yield per colony being 
15 to 25 pounds and in the South 
only 5 to 7 pounds. 

However, in spite of all the work 
that has been done, 80 per cent of our 
beekeepers are still using old-type 
box hives, wall hives, log hives and 
the like. On the scientific side, we 
have made little progress. We have 
yet to establish even one central bee 
research station in the entire country 
and there are nearly 400 million peo- 
ple in India. 





British Duty on Sugar 

“Bee Craft” in a recent number 
reports efforts by British beekeepers 
to obtain sugar for their bees, duty 
free. So far the government has re- 
fused to consider such a policy. It is 
intimated that such action stems 
from the assumption that such a 
policy would be abused, and also 
that it would be difficult to justify 
duty free sugar for beekeepers and 
not for pensioners and others who 
might be considered worthy of it. 

It has been suggested that to 
avoid wrong use of such sugar, were 
the provision made, that a very small 
amount of the drug Mepacrine might 
be added and the sacks labeled “not 
fit for human consumption.” Mepa- 
crine gives a decided nasty taste to 
the sugar. 
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Modern Beekeeping In India 


by M. SUNDER YESUVADIAN 
Supervisor for Beekeeping Assn., India 


Modern beekeeping in India dates 
from about 1914. By 1940 few of 
the state governments recognized the 
craft as a rural subsidiary occupa- 
tion. Various rural develpoment de- 
partments of the different states in- 
cluded beekeeping along with other 
projects. 

Only in 1953 was the industry ap- 
proached by the government for a 
systematic development throughout 
the country. Thus, the All India 
Khadi and Village Industries Board 
now known as the Khadi & Village 
Industries Commission took up bee- 
keeping. 

A rough survey was made and 
areas classified into A, B & C accord- 
ing to the potentialities. Class A 


areas are those where 
exist at least in a crude way. 
B areas are where bees are found 
and the flora good and C areas where 
flora is good but no bees are found. 

After classification, the commis- 
sion appoints trained apiarists for a 
specified area. Field assistants are 
also appointed. Beehives are made 
by the department and distributed to 
the villagers on a subsidized basis. 
The field workers do extension work 
and distribute the hives, introduce 
the bees and educate the villagers to 
maintain the apiaries. 

After three years, the field assist- 
ants are transferred to a 
and the original 
verted into 


beekeeping 


new area 


centers con- 


clubs. 


are 


bee These bee 


clubs are affiliated with a Beekeepers’ 
Cooperative Society for further self- 
reliant operation. The office of the 
apiarist is known as the Beekeeping 
Area Office and to supervise the 
working of these are the Zonal 
Supervisors and above all is the All 
India Beekeeping Organizer. 

The scheme trains more villagers 
There 
are model apiaries and beekeeping is 


for employment and self help. 


introduced in rural schools. Attempts 
at bee research are made in one Api- 
For 


marketing of honey 


cultural Laboratory at Poona. 
the 
there are employees known as Honey 


Officers. 


developing 
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Beekeeping In Palestine 


In ancient times, Palestine was 
known as the land flowing with milk 
and honey. Numerous details are 
in the Bible on beekeeping. The hills 
and fertile plains and the famous 
forests were a source of plentiful 
nectar. 

The course of history changed this. 
The Roman and Phoenician over- 
lords made use of the ancient forest 
for ship-building, invaders from the 
deserts used the highly fertile agri- 
cultural lands for grazing. With 
the disappearance of the forests, 
rain and wind were left free for the 
destructive of the land, so 
in the last two thousand years much 
fertile earth as well as irrigation 
ditches were left to waste. From 
rich agricultural lands the country 
was changed to half-desert of steppes 
and marshes. 

From those ancient days until the 
First World War, very little was 
done to develop beekeeping. With the 
resettling of Palestine by the Jewish 
people, the industry, as well as agri- 
culture, was again revived. It has 
been found that the best hive for 
the climate is the standard hive 
and the use of power driven extract- 
ors, big trucks, good steam and elec- 
trical uncapping planes, etc. 

Now our young government 
through the newly appointed head 
of the Department of Beekeeping, A. 
Ben-Narye, who has been secretary 
of the Jewish Association for years 
assists the industry in every possible 


erosion 
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way to increase crops, even supply- 
ing credit. As a result the 
of apiaries has increased 
number of colonies in 


number 
and the 
each apiary 
has gone up to about 50. 

The climate is rather dry. Actu- 
ally in certain parts of Palestine, 
the climate is so dry and the humid- 
ity so low that it is necessary to 
plow the land 2 years early in order 
to sow once. In these lower areas 
wild flowers appear in the late 
winter days and in early spring and 
disappear with the first hot summer 
weather. 


In the irrigated regions with an 
abundance of citrus fruit, alfalfa, 
clover, sunflower, etc. a good crop 
is obtained. Rainfall usually starts 
about the middle of November, and 
ends during the first of May and 
from then to November, it is com- 
pletely dry. From the standpoint 
of beekeeping, there are four main 
regions. 

A. The plantation zone: 
The newly introduced citrus mono- 
culture has been of great importance. 
This is an area of about 40,000 acres 
and can produce a good crop from 


citrus 


in spring. D. Schonfeld examining pollen loaded bees. 





Kilric Amir’s bee yard. By each hive one honey tree is planted, giving shade in the 


hot hours of the day. 


about 80,000 colonies. In these plan- 
tations mandarines, Shamuti grape- 
fruit and valencias are produced. 

All these citrus trees have a very 
heavy and _ intensive blossoming 
period. This blossoming period used 
to start regularly about the 20th of 
March, but in the last 10 years it 
has started earlier, about the 10th 
of March and in 1945 on the 5th of 
April. The flowering period in 1939 
lasted 18 days and in 1934 it lasted 
84 days. Occasionally, it extended 
from 40 to 45 days. 

We usually feed the bees to stim- 
ulate brood in the built-up periods 
from the 1st of January until blos- 
soming periods, about 50 to 80 days. 
In the costal regions, pollen and 
sometimes nectar is available which 
help considerably in the build-up 
period. The success of the crop for 
the year depends greatly on the suc- 
cess in this period. 

After “robbing our bees,” as we 
peekeepers usually call it, and ex- 
tracting the surplus honey, the bees 
in the coast area can find some 
nectar from other plants and so a 
period of bloom sometimes lasts as 
iong as four or five months especially 
during periods of abundant moisture. 

Eucalyptus blossoms here from 
June ist to July 15th, and also in 
other parts of the country. The 
eucalyptus forests are mostly over- 
stocked and so crops vary consider- 
ably. Our Department of Forestry 
gives out to farmers each year hun- 
dreds of thousands of eucalyptus 
seedlings and the Honey Plant Com- 
mittee has introduced new species of 
eucalyptus. The Department of For- 
estry has been planting trees along 
the sides of the main roads and 
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these are often honey 
plants. 

B. The plains and valleys zone: 
In the plains and valleys outside the 
citrus belt, the crop is usually na- 
tural wild plants so that the yield 
is never certain. 

C. The mountains and hills zone: 
Here the plant of greatest value is 
citrus and Salviatriloba which flowers 
in the spring and early summer. 
Certain years there is a chance to 
move the bees from the orange areas 
to the mountains and hills to secure 
a crop from the salvia. Also here 
the thymes are among the chief 
honey plants. 

D. The Hermon and Hule swamps 
zone: The Hule marshy areas and 
the Hermon and Lebanon mountain 
zone are among the best centers for 
obtaining honey. The first crops 
are from alfalfa and clover, lasting 
from 20 to 30 days. Sometimes we 
move the bees here after the citrus 
blooms in the beginning or middle of 
the flowering period. Later the deep 
rooted Centaura and many of the 
thistle family help the bees to over- 
come the dry summer and there 
are swamp flowers for a continuous 
harvest. 

The first days of July we usually 
extract the dark honey from Pro- 
sopis. Previous to that, sunflower. 
In late autumn Inula Viscosa is of 
great importance in the district and 
in some parts of the costal zones. 

Our orange honey is water-white 
and very tasty with a pleasant 
aroma. The clover and alfalfa honey 
is white and of good flavor. Eucalyp- 
tus is red, very aromatic and used 
mostly by bakeries and refreshment 
industries. 


and pollen 


The greater part of our honey is 
centralized, packed and sold by our 
Agricultural Marketing Cooperative 
and most beekeepers also are or- 
ganized in the Jewish Beekeepers As- 
sociation. 

We have an extremely wild bee, 
Apis Mellifica Sericus (or Judaica). 
It is light colored, the two or three 
segments of the abdomen citron- 
brown bordered with black. The bees 
are smaller than European bees. 
They breed more and swarm more. 
They are inclined to develop laying 
workers quickly. 

In the last few years we have 
introduced the American Italian re- 
sistant bees and we can say so far 
that they are very gentle. They 
cluster outside on hot days. They 
concentrate the brood and honey. 
They are famous robbers. We are 
hoping that in our isolated central 
mating stations David Reichner, who 
is well experienced in breeding, can 
offer us in the future, a good Ameri- 
can-Italian strain. Mr. Angerthal of 
Hedera, bred from the wild native 
bee a very gentle strain and we hope 
he can continue his work on this 
with success. 





Two Japanese Items 

T. Inoue of the Bee Culture Labor- 
atory, Suishoen, Moriyama, Nagoya, 
Japan, is the author of a paper bound 
book of 64 pages. It contains some 
very fine photographs, each worthy 
of being in any beekeeper’s library. 
We have gone through the book as 
best we could without a knowledge of 
the language, and have decidedly en- 
joyed the delightful photographs con- 
tained in it. 

Our readers may obtain copies by 
remitting $1.00 in American currency 
to Mr. Inoue at the address above. 
The title of the book is “Bees, Flow- 
ers & Man.” 

Similarly, from Mr. Inoue’s pen, is 
a 24 page book on his studies on 
royal jelly production. We have no 
doubt that with his thoroughness and 
his bee knowledge, he has made this 
as well a booklet to be desired. We 
assume the cost price of it would be 
in the neighborhood of 50 cents. 





French Book On 
Royal Jelly Production 
We have received a few copies of 
Alin Caillas’ book (in French) “Man- 
uel Pratique du Producteur de Gelee 
Royale.” The plan calls for securing 
500 grams per colony per year. 
These books (in French) are avail- 
able from the American Bee Journal 
office at a postpaid price of $1.50. 
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Beekeeping In The Soviet Union 


The great importance given to bee- 
keeping in Russia, since the begin- 
ning of collectivization and scientific 
farming’s new deal there, should 
prove of interest to American farm- 
ers and agricultural specialists. At 
present large apiaries can be found 
on nearly every collective farm of 
the U.S.S.R. with the exception of 
those in the arid but irrigated reg- 
ions of central Asia and certain semi- 
arid areas east of the Volga River. 
In short, everywhere that bees can 
so much as make their own living 
they are considered an absolute ne- 
cessity. Even on the great state farms 
where everything is almost com- 
pletely mechanized and help is scarce 
and difficult to obtain, beekeeping is 
a must. 


I became intensely and personally 
interested in bees during the war 
when the Fascist hordes overran the 
Ukraine, thus cutting off the great 
sugar beet area from the rest of 
Russia. Later, when in 1943-44 they 
retreated from the Ukraine, the 
Germans left the sugar beet process- 
ing plants in ruins, so for about five 
years (1941-46) I lived without sugar 
and thought nothing of it. Bees were 
the solution. 


First, I went to the book store and 
bought a large two inch thick Russian 
volume entitled “Beekeeper’s Hand- 
book,” then I talked with the county 
beekeepers’ instructor and also with 
the official beekeepers of several of 
my collective farms (I was their 
cotton expert). I learned many 
interesting and useful things about 
bees from these sources. One col- 
lective which had accumulated about 
300 colonies from a start of ten or 
so, was kind enough to allow me to 
buy a couple of strong colonies in 
March, 1941. By stimulation feeding 
(was able to get imported sugar for 
this purpose), I had four colonies 
in good shape before the big honey 
harvest date in that area. 


This was in the North Caucasian 
area that lies between the Black and 
Caspian seas north of the Caucasian 
range of mountains. Lots of fruit 
there for early work. A neighbor- 
ing state orchard of 9000 acres had 
seven apiaries of some 200 colonies 
each, which after pollination time 
was moved to scattered locations in 
our county as indicated by our bee 
instructor and permissions from the 
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collective farms concerned. Care was 
always taken to get the colonies in 
shape for that early pollination and 
for the first honey crop (the acacia 
or black locust), however, some years 
were too stormy at that season to 
get more than bee food and stimula- 
tion for the bees. In June, with the 
sweet clover blooming and the sun- 
flower fields coming on, hives began 
to hum. To the sunflowers the bees 
gave that 5 to 10 bu. extra yield by 
their pollination and took the “big 
honey harvest.” Everywhere you 
went there were bees, Caucasians, 
the gentile kind. Sunflowers were 
grown for the cooking oil and high 
protein cake or meal for livestock; 
and their planting, cultivation, and 
harvest was entirely mechanized, 
(only the pollination was real hand- 
work for the bee). Often on one 
huge head as large in diameter as 
a wash basin, would be several bees 
at one time. Any hungry agronomist 
passing an apiary at this time could 
stop in and fill up on black wheat 
bread and honey set out by the 
“pcholovod” (beekeeper). 

These soviet beekeepers were usu- 
ally nice people with a trifle more 
scientific outlook on everything than 
average, something I have since found 
to be true in other parts of the world 
wherever beekeepers are to be found. 
They are looked up to by their fel- 
low collective farmers or state farm 
workers and their salaries are en- 
hanced usually by a percentage of 


honey produced as well as bonuses 
for increased number and strength 
of colonies. When you asked them 
why they took up beekeeping instead 
of being sent to a tractor drivers’ 
school, they very often answered that 
they previously had high acid 
stomach and the doctor advised bee- 
keeping and which later they never 
regretted. When you saw these fel- 
lows making “artificial” queens by 
putting oversized queen cells enough 
for their entire needs in the best 
hive after removing the queen, plac- 
ing worker eggs and jelly in each 
queen cell, you could usually see a 
satisfied but wide awake and intel- 
ligent look on their faces. Such jobs 
as these are really scientific for a 
people who only a few years before 
had no inkling of science in agri- 
culture. 

Now, when the sunflower bloom- 
ing was over, the apiaries were 
moved to the swamp areas, where in 
late July and August, they harvested 
the good green wintering honey from 
“kermet” a short fine stemmed and 
small flowered weed growing in the 
alkaline flats near the swamps. Later 
from the same location, the last of 
the season’s honey crops was taken 
from the wild aster, which sometimes 
grows right in the water. This usu- 
ally lasts right up to killing frosts 
and my, such a honey smell in the 
air on those warm, quiet fall days. 
Aster in quantity like that is usually 
a dependable honey crop, however, 


Typical street scene in Russian city. 





it is normally centrifugal while the 
kermet is left for the bees, not go- 
ing to sugar so badly. 

Immediately after the aster crop 
there, all bees are hauled back to the 
home year. When winter sets in, 
the apiaries are all housed in sod 
houses with proper temperature and 
ventilation and thus honey is econo- 
mized. But the has no 
vacation. He must make his pur- 
supplies from one of the 
bee supply trade 
for foundation, 
then come home and set up his new 
knocked down hives, repair and paint 


beekeeper 


chases of 
provincial 
his wax there 


stores, 
comb 


any old empties, wire frames. The 
standard hives and supers are both 
full sized Dadant-Blatt and _ inter- 
changeable. Colonies are wintered 
without the supers, thus the supers 
can be worked on during winter and 
interchanged with the others in the 
spring after the bees are set out- 
doors and when 
time. 

In our plains region very few 
supers were needed although not un- 
usually 75 to 100 kg. (175 to 225 lbs.) 
of honey per hive was harvested. The 
Soviet beekeepers’ journals often 
speak of the great yields of honey 


it’s hive cleaning 


in the “lepa” (tulip tree) regions, 
one of which is the far eastern region 
near Japan, where 125 to 200 kg. of 
honey per hive is a usual year’s 
harvest. This “lepa” blooms over 
two months with a nectar very high 
in sugar, sO supers are necessary 
there. Many other areas are not so 
fortunate, but even where honey is 
less than profitable bees are con- 
sidered a necessity for their pollina- 
tion. 

In general, I should comment that 
if there is one thing in the Soviet 
Union worth copying by Americans, 
that thing is their use of bees. 





Beeswax From The Dark Continent 


by C. C. DADANT 


Beeswax, as defined by Mr. Web- 
ster, is “The wax secreted by bees, of 
which the honeycomb is constructed.” 
To most of us, that does not repre- 
sent much original thinking. We all 
know where beeswax comes from, how 
it is produced, and what we must 
do to prepare it for market in a pre- 
sentable form. And we know that 
there are many grades of beeswax, 
some better than others. 

This country both produces 
consumes a substantial quantity of 
annually. I believe they 
say that there is about one pound of 
beeswax produced for every fifty 
pounds of honey. On the average, 
we will market about 4% to 5 mil- 
lion pounds of beeswax each year. 
But the strange thing is that we 
consume probably twice that much, 
or between 9 and 10 million pounds. 
Now, it is pretty obvious that large 
quantities of beeswax must be im- 
ported, and I’d like to give you a 
brief picture of how some of this 
imported wax is produced, for it is 
really quite a story in itself. 

Take Tanganyika example. 
This tropical country, lying entirely 
south of the equator, is about the 
size of Texas and New Mexico com- 
bined. the capital, 
is on the coast of the Indian Ocean. 
Mt. Kilimanjaro (the highest point 
in Africa), is in the northern section. 
Lake Victoria, of fame, is primarily 
located on the northern boundary. 
The population is probably 99% 
African. 

Our 


and 


beeswax 


for 


Dar-es-Salaam, 


of Texas and New 
Mexico, will produce in an average 
year, 20 million pounds of 
honey, or perhaps some 400,000 lbs. 
of crude beeswax. Tanganyika, on 
the other hand, will average some 


states 


some 
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750 tons, or about 1,500,000 Ilbs., 
nearly four times the production of 
a comparable land this 
country. 


area in 


But, my story concerns just how 
this beeswax is produced in Tang- 
anyika, for this area is typical of 
the many other tropical African 
lands that number beeswax among 
their most important agricultural 
crops, and annually look to wax pro- 
duction for an important source of 
revenue. Most of the entire area 
has plants that yield nectar, although 
generally speaking, the areas not 
suitable for cash crops, are the best 
for honey and wax. Bees are worked 
from the swampy coast to the slopes 


of the 19,391 foot Kilimanjaro. A 


considerable amount of honey is pro- 
duced, some _ authorities claiming 
their present peak of 24,000 tons 
annually could be easily increased 
five times if proper equipment and 
management could be_ introduced. 
Potentially, then, the area has a 
honey production capacity of some 
240,000,000 pounds. 

The honey is largely consumed lo- 
cally, and the reason is that the 
quality is so poor. The native bee- 
keeper some himself. but the 
largest portion is sold to other na- 
tives for production of beer. Only 
minor amounts reach native authority 
markets or traders. 

Several types of hives are used: 

1. A log hollowed from both ends 


uses 


Beladi (mud hives) in Egypt. Crop a pound or two a year per hive. In non-productive 
season hives are sealed with cow dung. Interiors are examined by means of a mirror reflecting 
the sun. (Photo from Miss P. Papadopoulo, Johannesburg.) 
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by fire, then the ends closed by bark, 
clay or dung. 

2. A log is split in half, then hol- 
lowed out, except for the ends which 
remain intact. Holes are bored in 
the end, then the two parts are 
placed together and bound with bark 
rope. 

3. A large piece of bark from a 
special tree is bent into a cylinder, 
the edges secured by wooden skewers, 
bark covering the ends. 

4. A cylinder of the inner bark 
from this same tree is shaped when 
moist, and sewn with bark cord. 
These are well thatched with grass 
for protection from sun and rain. 

5. A cylindrical hive of bamboo 
sticks With an inner layer of banana 
leaves, circular pieces of wood to 
close the ends, from a highly effective 
hive. 

6. Cylinders of woven grass form 
the last native type hive. 

7. To a limited extent, movable 
frame hives are entering the picture. 

An old native proverb says that 
the only thanks the bee gets for all 
the work is fire. And, indeed, that 


is the way the honey and wax are 
accumulated. Whether the wax is 
collected from native hives, or from 
the wild nests in hollow trees or rock 
crevices, this much is universal. A 
fire, or smoldering branches at the 
openings, will serve to drive the bees 
out. Once in a while, a more pru- 
gressive beekeeper will try to pre- 
serve his hives and drive out the 
bees by use of a smoke from a special 
wood that will stupify the bees. 
Following eviction, the comb is 
removed from the hive, and divided 
into three portions. Honeycomb is 
placed in a pot, heated until warm 
enough to allow the honey to be 
squeezed out by hand. Brood comb 
is chewed until nothing remains but 
the wax. The empty comb is mixed 
with the wax obtained from these 
other processes and it’s all thrown 
into a pot and melted with water. 
The melted wax is strained through 
a bag of woven grass shaped like a 
stocking, two flat sticks being twisted 
on the bag to furnish pressure for 
forcing the wax out. The mixture 


is allowed to cool, and while still 


pliable, it is molded by hand into 
round balls of wax, for market. 
Sometimes the hot mixture is poured 
into holes in the ground to shape it, 
but this frequently adds dirt and 
pebbles and is not an approved 
method today. Occasionally, the wax 
is subjected to a second melting in 
clean water, filtered through coarse 
bags and then cast into enameled 
pans. 

Some years ago, it was found that 
some natives took the ingenious 
means of stretching out their wax 
supply, by adding stones, or other 
foreign objects to the center of wax 
cakes. Government specifications now 
rigidly protect the reputation of 
African waxes. Shippers at Dar- 
es-Salaam, are required to break 
each cake into pieces to be sure no 
foreign materials are present. Some 
cakes of wax get dirty on the trail 
from the producing areas to the 
market, and these are all remelted 
and cleaned. All consignments of 
wax are sampled and analyzed by 
Government chemists before _ ship- 
ment is allowed. 





The Bees of Green Refuge 


by WM. A. KYBURZ 


Bitaco, Colombia 


There is no such thing as an ex- 
pert in tropical beekeeping because 
bees will thrive from sea-level to 
10,000 feet and at every 1500 feet 
in elevation, conditions are entirely 
different. They are different every 
few miles in longitude and latitude, 
so I have to limit myself to beekeep- 
ing in the valley of Bitaco which 
runs south to north at 4 to 7 thous- 
and feet on the western slope of the 
Western Cordillera, just a few miles 
north of the 3° north latitude. 

Bitaco Valley’s and Green Refuge’s 
main assets are all around tempera- 
ture with a minimum at nights 58 
and a maximum on the hottest sum- 
mer days of 80. Rainfall is high and 
rather evenly distributed through the 
year. The crests of the surrounding 
hills are covered with virgin forest. 
The lower slopes are pasture land or 
coffee plantations. Green Refuge has 
neither. It is mostly forest; its vir- 
ginity somewhat damaged by a selec- 
tive cut about 20 years ago and a 
few clearings planted to fruit (chiri- 
moyas, fejoas, oranges, lemons, loquat, 
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bananas, etc.) and flowers. Near the 
house is the bee yard. It has an out- 
standing asset, the total absence of 
houseflies. 

Bees came to Green Refuge in 1941 
in 13 boxes of varying sizes contain- 
ing colonies of the locally predomin- 
ant race which must have been 
brought in first by the Spanish 
monks. These black Spaniards have a 
few negative qualities. They are not 
prolific but they are given to ex- 
cessive swarming. They tolerate moths 
and cockroaches but are ill-disposed 
toward man. They are extremely 
nervous and poor honey gatherers. 
These 13 swarms were transferred in- 
to Langstroth hives painted gaudy 
colors. A few months later there were 
five left in a disastrous condition. 
You cannot keep hives on the ground 
in or near the forest in this humid 
climate. The swarms always pick very 
high locations, 30 to 40 feet off the 
ground. 

The remaining hives were moved to 
a sunny slope facing east and a hy- 
brid colony was added. That did so 


“Yes, 
Kyburz. 


we do have bananas” says author 


much better that gradually all colo- 
nies were requeened with hybrid 
daughters. It sometimes rains for 
several months but the hybrids pro- 
duce small amounts of honey in spite 
of it and soon a small apiary begins 
to pay its way. 

However, supersedure brought 
trouble. These bastards would attack 
anyone any place just for the hell 
of it so in 1945 I started importing 
queens from California and Florida. 
But it was the Floridians which saved 
beekeeping for Green Refuge. Some 
were almost non-swarming; all were 
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Village of Bitaco, where Kyburz lives, (looking west). 


gentle. However, their production was 
low so I let them cross with the hy- 
brids, breeding from the _ gentlest 
queens and eliminating daughters that 
showed tendencies to temper or 
swarm. So the present bees are not 
uniform and vary from yellow to 
black. 

The Langstroth hive was the first 
hive introduced in Colombia. It is not 


ideal. Most of the year the queen re- 


quires more space than the brood 
chamber provides and she must be 
given more room. I use the Lang- 
stroth with two medium supers and 
the use of excluders is necessary. The 
gaudy colors were abandoned in favor 
of asphalt-base aluminum paint, 
which under local conditions resists 
year-round exposure for five years. 

Beekeeping, near the equator, is 
an all year job. Up to about 6000 
feet we have two swarming seasons; 
June/July and December/January. 
Most perennial plants have two bloom- 
ing Higher up swarming 
diminishes and the Franciscan Sisters 
in Silvia, at around 10,000 feet, have 
some colonies that never swarm and 
produce hundreds of pounds of honey 
(although I can hardly believe it). 

I practice the let-alone system. I 
do not mark queens or clip them. 
Sometimes they take off for the pri- 
meval forest but if they stay with 
me they get superseded in their sec- 
ond or third year, and sometimes, 
turn into drone layers, then get re- 
gretfully squashed by their owner. 

As to control of swarming, the 
change of race has had a limited in- 
fluence, together with breeding from 


seasons. 
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non-swarming queens whenever a 
queen must be replaced. Yet I still 
undertake the back-breaking task of 
checking colonies weekly during the 
swarming season, removing queen 
Then most of them give up 
after three weeks, some keep it up 
for six weeks. 

Since equipment is hard to buy, 
particularly foundation, I decided to 
make my own and obtained a German 
made hand press. Casting foundation 
is slow and hard but this foundation 
in the hive excels all of our com- 
mercial makes. 

Green Refuge derives its modest 
income not only from honey, but from 
home-made jams and cut flowers. 
The apiary is small, maintained at 
around 50 colonies. There are so many 
other things to look after. 

The upper parts of Bitaco Valley 
are still largely forest, either virgin 
or cut over and there is always some 
honeyflow on, but all flows are slow 
and long. There is never the frantic 
activity of May and June in the tem- 
perate zones. Production is limited 
only by excessive rains. Almost all 
honey comes out of the forest. There 
are an estimated half million coffee 
trees in this valley, but the coffee 
flower seems to yield nectar only un- 
der extremely favorable weather, 
warm sunny days with occasional 
night rains. The honey is a dark red- 
dish color with a green cast, whereas 
all forest honeys are light amber. 

Sometimes it is a mystery where 
the honey comes from. I have more 
or less connected only two flows, one 
in July and August and the other in 


cells. 


January and February with trees. 
One belongs to the Myrtacea family 
which furnishes a very heavy hard- 
wood, the other Rubiacea, a close 
relative of the quinine tree. 

Grasslands here are just pure grass, 
almost no flowering weeds. Fruit 
trees, even oranges and lemons, are 
little worked by bees. Plums, peaches 
and avocados not at all. 

Honey production is still below the 
demand so mine as fast as I 
can extract it. It seems to have an 
edge in quality. It is priced around 
10 cents per pound. Green Refuge 
honey has made quite a name for it- 
self in Colombia without advertising 
although Colombians still look on 
honey as a remedy. 
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Bees In The Tropics 
by SIR ALFONSO GOMEZ ARROYO 


Placed on a farm where the most 
important crop is coffee, I have 
eighty colonies. My farm is half an 
hour by horse to road and town, 
Icononzo-Tolima. In our country few 
beekeepers keep bees in modern equip- 
ment. 

All year we have days of summer 
and of rain but never snow. 
Some days it rains in the morning and 
sunshine later. Then the bees can 
work some hours each day. 

The honey has a delicious flavor, 
not comparable with other honeys. 
My eighty colonies are strong. They 
have double brood chambers, the 
queens are daughters of Italian queens 
raised here in Colombia. 

Colombia. 
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Rothamsted Publications 


The American Bee Journal desires 
to acknowledge receipt of the follow- 
ing publications and reprints: 

“Infectious Diseases of the Honey 
Bee,” by L. Bailey. 

“Problems of Swarming Behavior,” 
by James Simpson. 

“The Age of Queen Honey Bees 
and the Tendency of their Colonies to 
Swarm,” by J. Simpson. 

“The Pollination Requirement of 
the Field Bean (Vicia faba),” by I. 
B. M. Riedel and D. A. Wort. 

“The Functions of the Salivary 
Glands of Apis mellifera,” by J. 
Simpson. 

Those desiring copies of these pub- 
lications should write to the Rotham- 
sted Experiment Station, Bee De- 
partment, Harpenden, Herts, Eng- 
land. 
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* Editorial of the Month * 


Bees and the Soil Bank 


by CARL E. KILLION 
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Since 1938 I have had the privilege and pleas- 
ure of serving as superintendent of the Division 
of Apiary Inspection in the Illinois Department 
of Agriculture. Two years I was vice president of 
the American Beekeeping Federation; four years, 
secretary-treasurer of the Apiary Inspectors of 
American and the North Central States Apiary 
Inspectors. 


However, I am not writing this editorial in 
any official capacity but as a honey producer in 
the State of Illinois. 


For thirty years the honey bee population 
in Illinois has dwindled from 300,000 colonies to 
approximately 151,000. Honey production has 
fallen from 15,000,000 to as low as 4,000,000 lbs. 
The greatest loss in production has been through 
reduced acreage of nectar and pollen plants. 


Since World War II there has been an alarm- 
ing decrease in bee colonies and honey produc- 
tion. The growing of cash grain crops is perhaps 
the chief reason for the loss. Farmers have not 
been planting legumes, especially sweet clover, 
which is so necessary in the production of honey. 
As a result many beekeepers have either moved 
or sold their bees outside the State. 


It is reported that some new type of soil 
bank is soon to be put into operation. When the 
first soil bank was started the beekeepers ex- 
pected to see legumes like sweet clover used on 
land retired or in the soil bank. Instead we found 
corn stalks, grasses and weeds. In some cases 
there were fields of alsike and sweet clover de- 
stroyed by rotary beaters just as they were 
blooming. 


If a new soil bank program is started, we 
beekeepers would like to see some nectar pro- 
ducing legumes planted on this so-called “idle” 
land. The word idle land should never be used. 
Any land taken out of production should be 
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helped in such a way that its fertility will be 
increased and it will be in better condition to 
produce more abundant crops in the future. 


We are expecting a population explosion 
within a few years. One major question is how 
to produce food for the expected millions. Thou- 
sands of acres are lost to agriculture each year 
by erosion and suburban development. Let us 
— for the future generations with more fertile 
soil. 


If farmers were permitted or encouraged to 
grow legumes on retired land and to harvest seed 
from those that are scarce, like Ohio Evergreen, 
sweet clover, and Argentine rape, it would bene- 
fit the community, State and the nation. Cash 
payments could be made to farmers for harvest- 
ing the seed. An equitable agreement would be 
made with established seed growers and dealers 
to protect them. We, as beekeepers, could be 
able to distribute our colonies over the State and 
insure better pollination of all other food and 
farm crops. 
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Crossing Bridges From Union 
County, North Carolina To The 
Boardwalk of Atlantic City 


by RONALD BOYD OUTEN 


Ronald is from Monroe, N.C. and won the state 4-H 


beekeeping demonstration. 


His trip to Atlantic City was 


paid for by the Entomological Society of America. He was es- 


corted by W. A. Stephen, Extension Beekeeper of the state. 


I have always heard that every- 
thing runs into the boardwalk of 
Atlantic City. On November 25, 1960, 
I found this to be quite true. Here I 
found myself in the Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall on the boardwalk, attending 
the meeting of the Entomological So- 
ciety of America. 

From a 4-H Club in a rural Union 
County school of North Carolina to 
the fabulous boardwalk had required 
the crossing of many bridges. Each 
was a little more difficult, but more 
interesting than the one before. 

Several months ago, with the help 
of the assistant county agent and my 
mother, I began work on a beekeep- 
ing demonstration entitled, “Starting 
Right With Bees.” I presented my 
demonstration to various friends, 
home demonstration clubs, and civic 
groups in my county, gaining as much 
experience as I could. 

The first bridge of the long journey 
had been crossed when I was chosen 
to represent Union County by enter- 
ing the beekeeping demonstration in 
the Southwestern District competi- 
tion at Troutman High School in 
Troutman, North Carolina. As a re- 
ward for being named district winner 
here, my tuition to 4-H Club Week 
at North Carolina State College in 
Raleigh was paid by four of the 
major bee supply houses. 

During 4-H Club Week in July, I 
approached the most difficult bridge 
of all, that of competing with the 
five other district winners of the state 
for the prized state title. 

On Tuesday night, July 26, 1960, 
Mr. W. A. Stephen, beekeeping spe- 
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cialist, stood in front of the audience 
in Reynolds Coliseum and announced 
the state winner in beekeeping. From 
my vantage point in the crowd that 
bridge to the stage looked awfully 
narrow, but I made it! I had been de- 
clared state winner. 

The rest of the week was filled with 
excitement; the telegram to Dad in 
New York, the calls to grandparents 
and friends back home, an appear- 
ance on Station WUNC-TV Raleigh, 
the banquet for the various state 
winners, and the grand march of the 
winners into Reynolds Coliseum for 
recognition. This was the realization 
of a dream which had required lots 
of hard work and practice, but one 
by one I had crossed the bridges 
leading up to this title. 

With this accomplishment came sev- 
eral awards. In August 1960, I was 
awarded an expense paid trip to Cul- 
lowhee, North Carolina by the North 
Carolina Beekeepers Association to 
attend their summer meeting. Here 
I gave my demonstration and was 
privileged to hear lectures by sev- 
eral beekeeping specialists. The high- 
light of this meeting was a visit to 
the bee yard of the Log Cabin Asso- 
ciation which is located near Cullo- 
whee. 

Mr. W. H. Purser, assistant ento- 
mologist of Clemson College, South 
Carolina, invited me to give my 
demonstration at the meeting of the 
Palmetto State Beekeepers Associa- 
tion on August 16, 1960, at Clemson 
College. My expenses for this trip 
were paid by the Palmetto Associa- 
tion. 


Now here I am in Atlantic City for 
a whole week with all expenses paid. 
I have given my demonstration to the 
Apicultural Section of the National 
Entomological Society and to the 
various biology classes of the Oak 
Crest High School. 

Every bridge I have crossed to get 
to this famous boardwalk has been 
fun. I feel very fortunate in having 
had these experiences along with my 
4-H project. I have met so many won- 
derful people and made many new 
friends. I am convinced that my fel- 
beekeepers are the friendliest 
group of people in the world. 
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Honey Loans as of Nov. 30, 1960 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is reporting that loans outstand- 
ing on honey as of Nov. 30, 1960 
total slightly under a million pounds 
valued at $88,621.00. Of the amount 
nearly half is loaned on Florida 
honey. Next in line is Texas with 
170,000 pounds and Arizona with 
115,000 pounds. With a short crop 
and a good demand California is 
reported with no loans made. 

Other smaller loans were made to 
beekeepers in Alabama, Georgia, 
Minnesota and South Dakota. 





Legume Seed Crops 

There has been an increase in seed 
crop in 1960, according to the 
U.S:D.A. in common vetch and crim- 
son clover. 

Decreases have been noted with 
Lespedeza, purple vetch, alsike and 
white sweet clover. 
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From The Amoeba 
To The Bee 


By FRANK LALLY 


Let’s see now,—the amoeba, oh yes! 
Those little things you see swimming 
around in water, when you look 
through a microscope. Insignificant 
little things; only one cell, while we 
have millions. Now I see, how easy. 

Why, they just swim around and 
soak up their food, or maybe engulf 
it. While they soak their food in, 
the excreta just soaks out. Not a 
bit like me with my complicated 
organs. 

Just a mere piece of protoplasm 
with something in the center called 
a nucleus. Nothing for a discerning 
mind to comprehend. 

And the simple way they repro- 
duce; they just split in two, and 
when each half grows up, they split 
again. In that way, we now have 
four amoebas, and soon we will have 
eight, and so on. I wonder what 
becomes of all the extra amoebas 
if they multiply like this. 

Now I am thinking still deeper, 
and if I don’t get an A on this test, 
I will quit school and go where I 
am appreciated. 

Signed: High School 


P. S. Sober second thought, “A 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
drink deep,” or else. 

Perhaps there is more to this little 
one-celled thing than I first thought. 
I am a college freshman now. 
Signed: “Beanie” 

Later— 

Perhaps in the future, I hope, I 
will not have to recall the adage, 
“Go to the ant, thou sluggard,” to 
learn the ways of thrift. 

But, may I, in all humility, go to 
the honey bee, and contemplate the 
awesomeness of creation, as exempli- 
fied by this remarkable insect; and 
ponder on the imponderables. 

Then, may I learn the ways of 
wisdom, and not spend all the days 
of my life in acquiring mere knowl- 
edge; or waste my time trying to 
prove preconceived ideas. Also may 
I never try to uphold a premise just 
because it is my “brain child.” 

I am older now, and a sadder and 
wiser scholar. 

Signed: A Soph 

Lest any student take all this 
amiss; it has occurred to this “ghost 
writer” that possibly he has inad- 
vertently started to write his own 
autobiography. Terrible thought. 
Lockport, Ill. 
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Jack Woolner 


Associate Editor of “Massachusetts Wildlife” 


Jack Woolner Likes Bees 
As Well As Fish 


Jack Woolner is the 


Associate 
Editor of “Massachusetts Wildlife” 
published at 8 Portland Street, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts by the Massa- 
chusetts Division of Fisheries and 
Game. Subscriptions for this very in- 
teresting publication on the wildlife 
of the state may be otained by apply- 
ing to the Information and Education 
Section, Fisheries & Game Head- 
quarters, Westboro, Massachusetts. 

We quote from a letter received 
from Jack: 

“We have a number of areas here 
in Massachusetts managed for wild- 
life. Colonies of bees are maintained 
in one of these areas, but bees are 
abundant in most of them. I tried to 


interest the Division to encourage bee- 
keepers to place colonies in our areas. 
I think pollination is often overlooked 
by trained wildlife managers. Our 
wildlife is dependent on production 
from the land and bees certainly help 
to insure a good set of fruit and seeds 
from many types of plants. 

“We have worked out a game man- 
agement movie with some good foot- 
age about bees at work. 

“Now for this picture which you 
have of me with a comb of brood, I 
don’t know the kind of queen that 
produced this fine brood. I have tried 
some of the hybrids and this brood 
likely was from them.” 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 
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Honey produced in frames for bulk comb and cut for plastic containers. 


from 706 foundation. 


Honey at left produced from regular foundation; 


at right 


706 Cell Size Foundation For Cut Comb Honey 


After 
cell size 
more 


reading articles on different 
foundation, we looked for 
information on the subject and 
referred to Research Bulletin 
218 by Roy Grout. We went over this 
publication and it gives many details 
concerning the size of that 
emerge from different foundations. 

Of course we were quite interested 
in securing more cut comb honey per 
colony interested 
stored in the 
so we secured samples of 706 
cell size foundation which we put 
in a couple of supers and placed on 
strong during fruit bloom 
and the results made us more inter- 
ested than ever about this size. 

We secured about 200 pounds of 
706 foundation for a volume trial 
and we put 200 pounds of this foun- 
dation in 300 supers and put these on 
the bees right in the middle of a 
honeyflow from July 15th to August 
1st. 

As we super below, the queen took 
a notion that this was a good place 
to lay drone eggs and at first it 
seemed as though we were going to 


were 


bees 


and we were also 


in having less pollen 


combs, 


colonies 
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by ARNOLD H. HILBERT 
Hilbert Apiaries 
Traverse City, Michigan 
drone 
honey 


have brood instead of cut 
but for unseen 
reason all of a sudden the egg laying 
stopped. The eggs that were in the 
cells disappeared, and to our sur- 
prise when the honey was taken off 


comb some 


we only found a half dozen combs in 
the 300 supers that showed any signs 
of any brood having emerged in them 
and that only showed up in scattering 
open cells. 

These 300 supers were finally filled 


Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Hilbert in one of their yards where 706 cell size foundation was tested. 
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Checking the results of their new foundation test. 


and taken off with the rest of the 
crop. We had put these supers of 706 
foundation on package bees in addi- 
tion to putting them on overwintered 
colonies, with the same results. The 
package bees in one story brood nests 
failed to store pollen in 706 and the 
overwintered colonies gave the foun- 


dation a severe test as far as pollen 
was concerned for we had plenty of 
pollen scattered through our supers 
with regular size foundation. 
However, we only found scattered 
traces in about a dozen combs of the 
706 foundation in the entire 300 
supers. A very small amount. 
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The beauty of this honey from 706 
foundation is outstanding as the 
larger cells seem to add beauty be- 
cause of the larger cappings (see pic- 
ture). The eating qualities, of course, 
are enhanced because there is more 
honey and less wax which adds to the 
tenderness in eating the 706 size 
foundation. 


With all the good points of 706 
foundation for cut comb honey which 
impressed us so much the past season, 
in preparing for 1961 that size foun- 
dation will be used in a large part of 
our production. 


We do not wish to discourage in 
any way our opinion of the regular 
foundation which we have been using 
but this result from the new size has 
made a great impression on us. My 
father, James E. Hilbert, had a lot to 
do with changes in foundation making 
from his experience in the production 
of cut comb honey and much of what 
he reported concerning the manufac- 
ture of foundation, the extension of 
cell walls to stiffen it and the im- 
proved quality to insure quicker ac- 
ceptance, brought about a consider- 
change in foundation for this 
type of honey production. 
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Selecting and Judging Queen Bees 


by S. J. HEAD 


It is a commonly known fact among 
beekeepers that good queens are their 
best investment and one of the key 
factors in securing a maximum honey 
crop. Of all the things about this 
fact that I know, the outstanding 
thing to look for in selecting a good 
queen is her work. For, “By their 
works ye shall know them.” 

Sometimes we find a _ beautiful 
queen laying heavily and yet her 
brood pattern is spotted and she does 
not seem to be able to build her colony 
up to the strength that we need for 
a profitable crop. I think, as a rule, 
this is due to the drone with whom 
she mated, for drones are just as im- 
portant as the selection of a queen 
from which to graft. Certain drones 
do not blend well with a particular 
queen or strain of bees; that is why 
Starline Hybrid queens produce such 
nice brood patterns; their selection is 
scientifically done so that the drone 
side blends well with the line from 
which the queens are produced. 

Of course other races or strains of 
bees have good brood patterns but 
as a rule they are not as satisfactory. 
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A real royal lady who would check out with a high grade by Head’s formula. 
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Two emergency queen cells built on worker brood. 


Rothamsted Experimental Station, England.) 


Perhaps many of the eggs do not 
hatch. Nice brood patterns are im- 
portant only to the extent that we 
want a lot of bees produced and a 
few cells missing here and there in 
each comb will result in a reduction 
of the bees on hand to gather honey. 

Most all queens from high produc- 
ing colonies are large and well de- 
veloped and carry themselves grace- 
fully about over the combs; they are 
not too easily excited and often con- 
tinue laying eggs when the colony is 
being manipulated. Queens from poor 
colonies, on the other hand, are usu- 
ally small, feeble, deformed or lack- 
ing in full development. 

Often an apparently well developed 
queen will develop a pepperbox 
pattern because that queen 
mated to a drone from a strain un- 
able to blend with her. Very seldom 
will you see a fine colony headed by 
a small queen. 

I have been asked many times the 
age old question about when it is best 
to requeen. My own method is to re- 
place poor queens as soon as I find 
them or as soon thereafter as queens 
are available. One colony with a good 
queen will make more profit than a 
dozen colonies with poor queens. Also, 
one extra good queen, the kind we all 
want, one that will keep the brood 
nest filled, is worth a lot more than 
just an ordinary good queen. Some- 


brood 
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(Photo from Dr. Colin G. Butler, 


times a few cents more spent for a 
quality queen is the best investment 
the beekeeper can make. We most al- 
ways have to pay for what we get and 
this holds true in queens as well as 
good bulls or breeding stock of any 
other farm animal. Good queens do 
not cost, they pay. 

I once spoke on a subject of good 
queens and how to select them at a 
beekeepers’ meeting and during the 
question period, I was asked if it is 
possible for a small beekeeper to rear 
his own queens. Of course it is. It 
may be expensive and hard to do, but 
I think every beekeeper should pro- 
duce at least a few queens for many 
reasons. I think we learn a lot more 
about bees and queen rearing, and 
the experience and difficulties of 
breeding queens will be better under- 
stood. 


One should have good stock and a 
location with a reasonably good flow 
and sufficient isolation to get good 
mating. Otherwise the queens that 
result will be too poor to be profitable. 

There are other answers to this 
question. Some beekeepers can pro- 
duce their own queens cheaper than 
they can buy them but that is the 
exception. Some say that any method 
of queen breeding that will produce 
queens in quantity will produce good 
queens and that any method that will 


make good queens will produce queens 
in great volume. 


I do not agree with this at all. 
From my experience of over thirty 
years in producing queens, I am sure 
there is a limit in how many cells con- 
taining young queen larvae a cell 
building colony can feed properly. I 
prefer fewer cells and so get more 
food produced for their use. Too many 
cells to feed is like too many calves 
on a cow. There is just not enough 
milk for the proper growth and de- 
velopment. 


It has often been noted, that other 
things being equal, supersedure 
queens are of extra good quality. 
Why is this so? First, let us consider 
what a supersedure queen is. When a 
colony of bees determines that their 
queen is not doing well, that a re- 
placement is in order, most of the 
time the bees will go to work to raise 
themselves a new queen. They will 
start only with a few queen cells. 
They will not start a large number as 
they do under the swarming impulse. 


These supersedure cells are most 
often found near the center of the 
brood nest and most of the time near 
the top part of the brood comb. Also 
they are never all the same age as 
they would be if the colony was re- 
placing a sudden loss of the queen or 
when she is killed or when she is re- 
moved by the beekeeper. 


You will notice that these cells are 
fed well from the egg to the time the 
cell is capped over. Many of these 
cells contain enough royal jelly to 
feed two or three queens. I think the 
bees know more than we do about how 
to raise good queens. Of course they 
should for they have been doing it 
longer and there is no substitute for 
experience. 


The location of these supersedure 
cells also teaches us to place our 
grafted cells in the center of the 
brood nest near the upper top of the 
circle of brood since heat goes up 
and, therefore, the cells will be kept 
warm. Also just a few cells follow- 
ing the nature of the bees in super- 
sedure are sufficient and this will in- 
sure that they are well fed. This will 
result in well developed queens that 
will set up housekeeping someday and 
keep their house in order. 


So I say again, one such good queen 
is worth a lot more than an ordinary 
queen. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 


Crossett, Arkansas 
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What Is The Maximum Population 
Which A Colony May Attain? 


1. Under favorable circumstances, 
in the most genial season of the year, 
the queen-bee may certainly lay three 
thousands eggs a day. If we as- 
sume this as the maximum, and 
furthermore that she can continue to 
be thus prolific during six weeks or 
forty-two days, or—naming a def- 
inite period—from the list of June 
to the 12th of July inclusive, there 
will issue from the cells three thou- 
sand young bees, daily, in the inter- 
val from the 21st of June to the 2d 
of August inclusive; and the colony 
would thus, if for the present we 
disregard casualties contain 126,000 
young bees on the 2d of August. 

2. The average duration of life of 
the bees existing in a colony during 
a conterminous period is, in the sum- 
mer, about six weeks.* I have satis- 
fied myself, by observation of Ital- 
ian bees this season, that this esti- 
mate, first made by Dzierzon is sub- 
stantially correct; for the common 
bees remaining in a colony, at the 
end of six weeks from the day an 
Italian queen was given to it, were 
relatively so few in number as not to 
be worth taking into account. 

These assumptions I regard as 
reasonable, reliable, and warranted 
by the observations of the most com- 
petent beekeepers. 

Cordially approving of the ac- 
curate mode of conducting investiga- 
tion—which the Baron of Berlepsch 
following the example of Huber, has 
the merit of re-introducing in api- 
ology and which does not content it- 
self with mere @ priori reasoning, 
but strives to give the precision of 
number and measure to the observed 





*In a colony having a queen that 
lays 3000 eggs daily—a degree of 
prolificness which presupposes an 
abundance of pasturage, and great 
activity in gathering honey and pol- 
len, and of course a correspondingly 
great destruction and loss of bees— 
the average duration of life may be 
considerably less. 


April, 1961 


by DR. DONHOFF 
A.B.J. — 1861 


facts recorded—I stupefied a swarm 
of bees just issued, and measured 
it accurately in a glass vessel. Three 
weeks thereafter, just before any 
brood had left the cells, I stupefied 
and measured it again. The result 
showed that less than one-third of 
the original quantity remained in 
the colony. 

Accordingly, if we assume that the 
average duration of life of a genera- 
tion of bees is six weeks, the colony 
in which 126,000 bees were hatched 
within the six weeks preceding the 
2d of August, will no longer contain 
any of the older bees or such as 
were hatched prior to the 21st of 
June. Nor will the whole of the 
126,000 young bees be still in exist- 
ence as is manifest from the follow- 
ing considerations: 

If the conterminously produced 
mass of bees, or to use a briefer 
expression—a generation, dies out in 
six weeks, then, of the 126,000 bees 
which came into existence successively 
in that period, one-half will have 
perished at the close of the term; for 
the medium value of the life of the 
bees is only half as great at the 
end of the term, as that of an entire 
generation. The age of a bee hatched 
on the 21st of June, will on the 2d 
of August, be 42 days, while that of 
another, hatched on the 2d of August, 
is 0 days—the middle term, therefore, 
is 21 days. 

A bee hatched on the 22nd day of 
June, will be 41 days old on the 
2d of August; and a bee hatched 
on the ist of August, will be one 
day old on the 2d of August. The 
aggregate of the ages is 42 days, and 
the medium age is the half thereof, 
21 days. Now, if we conceive the 
several ages of the bees in the col- 
only to be an arithmetical series, 
we shall readily see that the middle 
term of this series is also 21 days. 

The medium age to which the 126,- 
000 bees would have attained on the 
2d of August, is, consequently, 21 


days; while the medium term of the 
ever-diminishing mass of bees con- 
stituting the colony hived on the 21st 
of June, will, on the 2d of August, 
or in this period of six weeks, be 42 
days—none of them then surviving. 
Now, if at this busy season, all the 
bees of a colony severally perish in 
42 days, then only one-half of the 
whole number hatched since the 21st 
of June, will be dead on the 2d of 
August. Only one-half of the term 
allotted to a generation having 
elapsed, the bees will have made only 
one-half of the whole number of life- 
perilling excursions, and have en- 
countered only a moiety of the casu- 
alties to which they are necessarily 
exposed. Hence, of the 126,000 young 
bees hatched, one-half will have per- 
ished before the 2d of August, and 
63,000 remain living on that day. 


But if, of the 126,000 bees hatched, 
63,000 perish in 42 days the average 
daily mortality or loss is 1500. Now, 
as the existing stock of bees may be 
conceived of as an arithmetical series; 
and as the increase of life-perilling 
excursions, and the consequently re- 
sulting losses, likewise constitute an 
arithmetical series; and as the first 
term of this series is 0, the middle 
term 1500, and the last term 3000, 
it follows that on the 2d of August, 
the daily loss will have reached 3000. 
Hence, from the 2d of August (or 
did the prolificness of the queen re- 
main undiminished), the daily loss 
and gain respectively would balance 
each other; and there would thence- 
forward be neither increase nor 
diminution of the aggregate number 
constituting the colony. Thus, we 
reach the conclusion that 63,000 bees 
is the maximum number which can, 
in the most favorable circumstances, 
contemporaneously exist in a colony, 
as the progeny of a single queen. 
Such is, consequently, the largest 
extent to which the population of a 
single colony can at any time attain, 
by natural process. 
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So sad; so sad! An artist friend of Pat produced this pencil sketch. 
It must be that Pat is burdened with the many answers she gets or 
she is just “plumb” disappointed. Ed. 


APRIL CROSSWORD 


Fun For The Family 


Editor— Pat Diehnelt 


Rt. 1, N83, W13799, Fond du Lac Ave. 
Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 


SCRAMBLES 
CROSSWORD PUZZLES 
PRIZE RECIPES 


THE MARCH SCRAMBLE ANSWER 


The pedigree of honey does not concern the bee; a clover 
any time to him is aristocracy — from Emily Dickinson 


APRIL SCRAMBLE 


In this new one all the words are in order with no shift. 
Does that make it easier? (So far ABJ has no list of correct 
answers for the March Scramble). 


othning si os ekil a lous sa a eeb ti egos 
omfr werofl ot owerfl sa a ous! omfr arst 
of satr nda ti thgaers oneyh sa a ousl 
athserg ghitl 





PUZZLE 2 


ntly quite a number of 


are working the puzzle 





Some send their solution to ABJ; 
Pat). Most of them are 

Maybe those who cannot 

ssword just do not finish 


ear from them, of 








v try your hand at this 





ACROSS 

Latin for clover 

Philosophy of nature 

Male in cattle family 

Open 

Short trip for an outdoor meal 
19th Hebrew letter 

Sauces 





SO 1 
































One-half em 
Expressing triumph 
Toward 


Island ferry 








Pronoun 





Restore to good condition 
Leap 

Insect that deposits nits on horses 
Oh! ah! 

Refuse 


DD LD et ee ee ee et 
> 0 UIC OI 


to— 


clover 


WWWOWho 


Wax 














DOWN 
l Term in medieval music 
White clover, ° 
Any frozen liquid 
Feet (abbr.) 

Crimson clover, T. 
Diffused wetness 

. Ex coupon (abbr.) 

. Red clover, T 

. Latin for “that is” 

. New Mexico (abbr.) 
Become charcoal 
Type of poem 
I xhibit 
Betel pepper 
Oh! 





NNPNNNRKeeRe 





7. Greek letter 
29. Hurrah 





















































Thank You Ladies 


Quite a few honey recipes are now being received. 
We only have room here for the winner for April and 
the two winners for May who are tied for first place. 
These and the runners-up will get their recipe books 
soon. Send in your best honey recipe, just one on a 
single sheet of paper. Crossword answers and puzzle an- 
swers please send on separate pages. Write your name 
and address on every page. 


APRIL WINNER 





CASHEW HONEYS 


Grind 1 cup (% lb.) cashews; set aside. Grind 1 $ 
cup dates; set aside. Sift together 1% cups sifted flour; 
Y teaspoon double-acting baking powder and 2 tea- 
spoon salt. Cream 2 cup butter or margarine. Gradually 
add '% cup firmly packed brown sugar, creaming well. 
Add % cup honey; 1 unbeaten egg; 1 teaspoon vanilla 
and the ground dates; beat well. Stir in the dry ingredi- 
ents, mixing thoroughly. Drop by rounded teaspoonfuls 
into ground cashews; coat thoroughly. Place on greased 
baking sheets; flatten slightly. Top each with a cashew 
half. Bake at 400 degrees for 10 to 12 minutes. Makes 4 
dozen. 


Mrs. Jacob Funk, East Lynn, Illinois 











Tied for May 

x rer al 

? HONEY ICE CREAM—1 gallon 

5 eggs, 23% cups honey, 2 

cup of coffee cream, | 
vanilla, 


cups of whipping cream, 1 
quart of milk, 2 tablespoons 
pinch of salt. 


Separate the whites and yolks of eggs. Beat the egg 
whites, but not dry. Beat yolks until thick. Add cream 
to egg whites then yolks, honey, milk, vanilla and salt. 
Pour into a gallon freezer and turn freezer until stiff. 
Very good. 

Esther Brenneman, R.D. 1, Berne, Indiana 
‘ 





Tied for May 





4 
4 
, LEMON SLICE 

1 cup brown sugar 1 cup honey 

2 cups sifted flour 2 tbsps. butter 

Y, cup butter 4 tbsps. lemon juice 
1 cup fine cocoanut 3 eggs well beaten. 


Mix together the brown sugar, flour, cocoanut and 
butter. Spread 24rds of mixture into a 7x11 pan. Cook 
the honey, butter, lemon juice and eggs in a saucepan 
on top of stove stirring, until thick. Cool then spread 
over the first mixture. Cover with the remaining flour- 
cocoanut mixture. Bake at 350 degrees for forty minutes. 
Mark into squares and cool. 


Mrs. Jim Marcy, Marcy Apiaries, Brooks, Alberta. 














ITALIAN é 


1-9... .$1.30 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY 


“Gulf Breeze” . 


Get queens when you need them for divisions and requeening. 
specialize in the production of large quantities of queens and our long experience, 
good equipment and good stock assures you of the best available. 


QUEENS 


We 


PRICES 
10-49... 


CLIP 5c AND MARK 10c EACH. 


. $1.25 50 up... .$1.20 


Donaldsonville, La. 

















BEES 
QUEENS 


3-banded Italian bees and queens direct from our 
own Bee farm. Shipments start April lst — express or 
parcel post shipment. Thousands of extra queens. 


1 - 24 
24 - 99__ 
100 and up 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


_._. $1.25 
1.20 
1.15 





Queens 


2 Ib. w/q 
$4.25 
4.00 
3.75 


3 Ib.w/q 
$5.25 
5.00 
4.75 


Clarkson, Ky. 
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On complaint from ABJ, Bill waylaid one of 
the University photographers as he was com- 
ing out of the building. Bill says: “He did the 
best he could with what he had.” 


© Question from 
Howard L. Hale 
Shawnee, Okla. 

I have five colonies and would like 
to make a new one. Can I take a 
queen excluder and put a fourth inch 
rim on top and put half of the bees 
above this? How long must I leave 
it on with the new queen above? I 
have two story hives. 

I have one colony of black bees that 
has not done well for the past two 
years. I was going to introduce a 
Starline queen, but when this queen 
came I found the colony had a nice 
new light yellow queen doing fine. 
Where could she have come from? 

Is it true that a queen must leave 
the colony to mate? What if her wings 
are clipped? 

What do I look for when the queen 
is supposed to be marked? I bought 
two that were supposed to be marked. 
One had the wings clipped. 

Can there be two queens 
colony? 

Answer 


in one 


Yes, you can take a queen excluder 
and put a rim on top of it when you 
make your division. I assume that 
you plan this to be the entrance for 
the upper colony. I personally would 
prefer a double screen so the bees are 
less likely to get together. You can 
remove this upper colony at any time 
after it has become organized. It 
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EDITOR— W. W. Clarke, Jr. 
204 Ag. Ed. Building 
Penn. State University 


University 


must be removed some distance (over 
1 mile) or all the field bees will re- 
turn to the old stand. A second choice 
would be to remove the bottom hive 
a short distance and place the new 
one on its stand; in this way you will 
build up the new colony very quickly 
with the field bees from the vriginal 
hive. 

The yellow queen which appeared in 
your colony, that once had a dark 
queen, is probably from an egg laid 
by the original queen; she was prob- 
ably mated to a yellow drone and as 
a result a percentage of her offspring 
will tend to be yellow in color. 

A queen must leave the hive to 
mate, but the queens you buy should 
have been mated and probably laid 
a few eggs. 

A marked queen will usually have a 
small dab of bright colored lacquer 
on her thorax. Yellow and white are 
probably the best colors. 

Yes, you can have two queens in a 
colony, although this is not toro com- 
mon. A mother and daughter will 
often lay eggs almost side by side 
for a short time. A two queen colony 


is rather common, but in this case, 
the queens are separated by space 
and a queen excluder. 


© Question from 
Orlin Lentnan 
Streator, Illinois 


I would appreciate it if you would 
advise me if I should use an inner 
cover between the hive and the I.V. 
cover. I have only three years’ ex- 
perience with bees and I am uncertain 
if the bees would try to close the 
holes in the wire screen on the I.V. 
cover. 

Answer 

I think you should use an inner 
cover under the I.V. cover and even 
then there will be some gluing over 
the wire screen. I, personally, do not 
use the I.V. cover. It seems to me 
the ventilation is not sufficient for 
good wintering, especially if there is 
any gluing over the screen. 
© Question from 
Paui “Madison 
Winnebago, Nebraska 

I have about 50 standard supers, 
heavy with honey, that I kept for 
feed but did not use. Is there some 
way to get the honey out of the combs 
without melting them? I put some out 
for the bees to rob out but they left 
about half of it on the ground. Would 


Park, Pa. 


it be all right for feed next year? 
Answer 

I think you could still use the 
supers for food. Place a super di- 
rectly above the brood nest and re- 
move this year’s crop. 

As a second choice, you can store 
the honey in a very warm room 
(about 85° F) until it becomes warm; 
probably you can then extract a large 
amount of the honey. What is left in 
the supers will be removed quite 
readily by the bees. 
© Question from 
Frank D. Curtis 
Unity, Maine 

I have some colonies left outdoors 
all winter that winter well by feeding 
late in March and April. Bees 
wintered in a cellar die, with honey 
left in the hive. A burlap bag was 
placed on top and the entrance left 
open. They die in spring in March 
and April. 

Answer 

It seems to me that you have solved 
your own problems as far as winter- 
ing bees goes. Unless you have a good 
cellar, which is very quiet and you 
can control the temperature and hu- 
midity, I am sure that outside winter- 
ing will be more successful. 

Wrapping or packing the hives 
may be your answer. I think wrap- 
ping in black waterproof paper, pro- 
viding an upper entrance, and at 
least 60 pounds of honey as food 
should take care of your wintering 
problems. If you wish to carry this 
further, put some insulation under 
the black paper. Dry leaves, straw, or 
shavings are all usable. 

* Question from 
S. L. Owens 
Farmington, Utah 

What is the best way to remove 
attendant bees from mailing cages 
before introducing the queen as you 
suggest in the October issue? 
Answer 

I release the attendant bees by hold- 
ing my finger over the hole in the 
mailing cage and as a bee comes up, 
I let her out. If the queen comes, I 
use my finger as a stopper. An easier 
and surer way is to release the bees 
in a cage or room. All of them will fly 
toward the light. Pick the queen 
off and put her back in the mailing 
cage and let the attendant bees go. 
Your veil could be used for such a 
cage. 


American Bee Journal 





© Question from 
Gene Schanzenbach 
Mobridge, South Dakota 

This is my first year in beekeeping 
and I am thinking of holding my 
crop until a later date. I do have a 
building in which to store honey but 
it is not heated and I cannot afford 
to heat it. I wonder if the market 
quality of honey would be hurt if it 
froze. The temperature may go to 30 
below during winter. Would the 
market quality of the honey be hurt 
if it candied. What about leaving 
the honey in the comb and not ex- 
tracting it until spring and then mar- 
ket it? 

Answer 

I doubt if your honey house will get 
cold enough to freeze honey even in 
South Dakota, and it will do no dam- 
age to allow it to get cold. 

Almost all honey will granulate and 
it does not hurt the quality to liquefy 
and bottle, as long as you do not over- 
heat it. Honey, depending upon its 
source, will stand temperatures be- 
tween 140° and 160° F for a short 
time. 

I think the idea of leaving it in 
the combs to be extracted in the 
spring is not good. The heney will 
crystallize in the comb and too much 
of it will remain in the comb when 
you extract it. It is better to extract, 
put it in cans, let it sugar, if it will, 
and liquefy it when the honey is 
needed for sale. 


© Question from 
Paul G. Knapp 
Southfield, Michigan 

I have six colonies and intend to 
increase them as time passes. Now it 
is time to think about bottling honey 
for the trade and I would like some 
information. What would you advise 
for heating honey for bottling? I do 
not have much money to put into 
this at present. Maybe you can sug- 
gest something to be made at a sheet 
metal shop which would not be too 
expensive. 


Answer 

I think one of the best outfits for 
processing small quantities of honey 
is the one discussed by E. J. Anderson 
in the American Bee Journal, March 
1958, pages 188-190. 





HONEY WANTED large & small lots. 
All Grades - oR. 
HONEY SALES COMPANY 

2817 No. 2nd St. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 











PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Service 


Cc. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, Calif. 











QUEENS 
Italians— 1-10—$1.35 each 
11 up—$1.20 each 
w Ww Ww 


Hybrids— 1-10—$1.60 each 
11 up—$1.30 each 


SOUTHLAND APIARIES 
BALL LOUISIANA 
Phone Alexandria Exchange 22087 








NORMAN‘S 


IMPROVED 3-BAND ITALIAN 


BEES AND QUEENS 


Our bees are gentle and the queens are 
vay — laying solid combs of brood 
wit € 


Pw miusses. 


We are passing all of our bees through 
an excluder so that you will not receive 
any drones, and by April Ist, the swarmi 
season is on at our farm, so all of the 
old bees have died off and you will receive 


young bees. 


2 Ib. pkg. w/q $3. 

3 Ib. pkg. w/q 

4 Ib. pkg. w/q 

Queens 

Full weight, safe arrival guaranteed, w 
health certificate furnished. 


Packages shipped F.O.B. Express 
or via Parcel Post collect. 


NORMAN BEE CO. 


ng 


ith 





Route 1 Ramer, Ala. 








BEE SUPPLIES 
Write for Catalog 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 
5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66 OREGON 





QUALITY ITALIANS 
PACKAGES AND QUEENS 
2 Ib. pkgs. w/q $3.40 
3 Ib. pkgs. w/q 440 
Extra Queens Air Mail 1.00 


WILKES APIARIES 
Box 206 Ph. 2411 


Hamburg, La. 




















HOLLOPETER’S ITALIAN QUEEN 
Hi orthern-bred Stock 
WH PINE BEE FARMS 

Box 800 Rockton, Pa. 














ITALIAN QUEEN BEES 
FROM THE EAST TEXAS BEE FARM 
grown in the pine belt where there 
is plenty of pollen. 


April 15th and after $1.00 


Carroll F. Weaver 
ALTO TEXAS 


Why 
Pay 
More? 


CHRYSLER’S ALL STEEL 


QUEEN EXCLUDER 


The only worth while Excluder 
on the market. 


Price $1.28 each 
CHRYSLER’S CRIMP 
WIRED FOUNDATION 


7 sheets per lb. Made from pure 


beeswax. 
10 crimped, spring steel wires, 
tempered and accurately embedded. 


Price 25 Ibs. up $1.10 per Ib. 


Write for our 1961 Catalogue 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 


Chatham, Ontario, Canada 




















Bill Clarke will answer any of 
your questions or he will get the 
answers for you. Address your 
queries to him at the address 
given at the beginning of this 
department. 





Caucasian or Italian Queens 
Reared in yards miles apart. 
PACKAGE BEES 
Write for dates and prices. 
200 Four Frame Nuclei 
M. E. BAKER 

Box 978, 


Rt. 1, Gridley, Calif. 


W. C. GRIFFITH’S APIARIES 


(Successor of Leslie Little) 


ITALIAN QUEENS ROYAL JELLY 


BOOKING ORDERS 
1 - 24 $1.50 each 
25 - 99 1.40 each 
100 and up 1.30 each 


4811 Abbay Dr. Nashville, Tenn. 


























J. E. WING & SONS 
49 Years’ Continuous Service 
ITALIAN PACKAGES 
BEES AND QUEENS 
OUR SPECIALTY 


Knights Landing 

















Exchange Your Beeswax 
For Foundation 
Write For Price List 

WAX WORKERS, INC. 


1330 Slaterville Road Ithaca, N. 
Beeswax Rendering Service 


Y. 
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= — MEETING 


Midwestern Association 
Kansas City, Mo., April 9th 
The Midwestern Association will 
hold its regular monthly meeting at 
the 1.0.0.F Hall, 812 Westport Road, 
Kansas City, Missouri, 2:30 P.M., 

Sunday, April 9. 

The meeting will feature a speaker. 
Honey plants and spring yard 
procedure will be topics for discussion. 
Colored pictures will be shown on 
“Hybrid Queen Development.” 

Refreshments will be served. Every- 
one welcome. 

James A. Worrel 


Secretary 


bee 


Missouri Short Course 
University of Mo., Columbia, April 8th 
The Department of Entomology, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Missouri at Columbia, is to hold a 
one day short course for beekeepers 
on Saturday, April 8. Among the 
will be Dr. Rothenbuhler, 
University of Iowa; Dr. Milum, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; and John C. Dods, 
commercial beekeeper of Missouri. 
Mr. A. W. Magers of Kansas City 
is to show his notable collection of 
slides of flowering honey plants. 
This course is open to all interested 
in beekeeping. 
Carroll L. Barrett 
President, Midwestern Association 


speakers 


Cook-DuPage Association (IIll.) 
Garfield Park, Chicago, April 15th 
The Cook-DuPage Beekeepers’ next 

meeting will be on Saturday evening, 
April 15 at the Gold Dome Building 
in Garfield Park, Chicago. All mem- 
bers and anyone interested in bee- 
keeping are cordially invited to attend. 

Joseph Sedlak’s part in this pro- 
gram will be “Memory in Color,” and 
you folks who have seen Joe’s slides 
will really be thrilled with these. 

L. P. Baker will give one of his 
famous talks on “Swarm Control.” 

As usual there will be questions 
and answers. 

Mrs. Katherene Klebes says there 
will be the usual famous pot luck 
furnished by the ladies. You know the 
rest “M-m-m-m-m.” 

Ralph O. Klebes, Publicity 
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Bristol County ( Mass.) 
Segregansett, April 19th 

On Wednesday evening. April 19, at 
7:45 P.M., the Bristol County Asso- 
ciation will have the Fifth Lesson of 
their free beekeeping school at the 
Bristol County Agricultural School 
in Segregansett, in Room No. 1. 

Have you had any problems in pro- 
ducing honey—just the right color, 
amount? If so, do come 
with your questions to our class and 
hear one of the experts in HONEY 
PRODUCTION give you your an- 
swers. Aylmer J. Jones, a lecturer on 
bee culture and a long-time beekeeper, 
will give us a discourse on the above 
subject. Also, there will be shown 
pertinent to the discourse, two movie 
films in sound and color WHEN BEE 
MEETS BEE and BEES AND 
HONEY. 

Following this the regular business 
meeting will take place. 

Our happy hostess, Mrs. Marie 
Hunt, will send you home humming 
after a nice cup of hot coffee and 
some home-baked goodies. 

Come to our meeting and learn to 
be a happy productive beekeeper. 
Mary V. Maslanka 
Secretary 


grade, or 


Southern Minnesota 
Springfield, April 9th 
The Southern Minnesota Associ- 
ation will meet at Springfield, Sun- 
day, April 9th, at 2:30 p.m., at St. 
Raphael’s Catholic School, West Van 
Dusen St. The theme for this meet- 
ing will be “Bee Diseases.” Guest 
speaker, Dr. Tom Gochnauer from 
the University of Minnesota. 
Harry Stewart 
Secretary 


Southeastern Minnesota 
Zumbrota, April 8th 
The spring meeting of the South- 
eastern Minnesota Association will 
be at Zumbrota, April 8th, in the 
R.E.A. Community room at 7:30 p.m. 
The program will be directed toward 
spring management. 
Lyle Dankers 
Secretary 


Wisconsin Spring Meeting 
Schedule 
Wednesday, April 5th— 
Court House, 10 a.m., 
Chairman, C. C. Meyer. 
Saturday, April 9th— 
Sparta, Courthouse, 1:15 
Chairman, Newton Boggs. 
Tuesday, April 11th— 
University Farm, Marshfield, 10 
a.m., Chairman, Ernest Schroeder. 
Wednesday, April 12th— 
New Richmond, 10 a.m., Chairman 
Robert Knutson. 
Thursday, April 13th— 
Memorial High School, 
Chairman, Ear] Silvernale 
Saturday, May 6th— 
Honey Acres, Menomonee 
Chairman, Walter Diehnelt. 
(From Wisconsin Badger Bee) 


Oshkosh, 


p.m., 


Poplar, 


Falls, 


Honey for Breakfast Week 
April 2-8 

The annual Honey for Breakfast 
Week, sponsored by the American 
Honey Institute, Madison, Wisconsin, 
will offer an opportunity for beekeep- 
ers everywhere to peak up their sales 
of honey. If you want sales material 
for this effort write at once to the 
Institute. 





New Hampshire Association 
Warren, April 22nd 


The next meeting of the New 
Hampshire Association will be April 
22nd at 1:30 p.m. at the American 
Legion Hall in Warren. The subject 
for discussion will be “Preparing 
Colonies for Pollination.” All inter- 
ested in beekeeping welcome. Dues 
are payable to Barbara Prior, West- 
minster, Vermont, or at the meetings. 
Membership fee $2.00 per family unit. 
Barbara Prior 
Secretary 





Eastern Missouri 
Field Meet, Weldon Springs, May 28th 


Our annual Field Meet will be held 
at Bush Wildlife Area, Weldon 
Springs, Mo. on May. 28. 
Clyde E. Turnbaugh, Secretary 


American Bee Journal 





Middlesex County ( Mass.) 
Waltham Field Station, April 29th 
The annual meeting of the Middle- 

sex County Association will be held 
Saturday, April 29 at 6:00 p.m. 
Before the supper a new package 
of bees will be installed in the club 
hive by Alfred Olsen. During the 
summer months it will be moved to 
each member’s apiary where the 
meeting is to be held. Members may 
watch the of the hive 
at each meeting throughout the sea- 
son. 
Betty Carlson 
Secretary 


development 


Worcester County ( Mass.) 


15th 

The next meeting of the Worcester 
County Association will be held on 
April 15. At that time we will have 
a speaker from the Air Force who 
will speak on sonic booms. 

The meeting will be held at the 
Worcester County Extension Service 
Building, 36 Harvard Street, Wor- 
cester. The meeting will begin at 6:30 
with a pot luck supper. 

Glenn T. McLain 
Secretary 


Worcester, April 





Northeastern Kansas 
Kansas City, Kansas, May 7th 

The May meeting of the North- 
eastern Kansas Association will be 
held Sunday, May 7th, 2:30 P.M. in 
the 1.0.0.F. Hall, 2107 Silver Ave., 
Kansas City, Kans. The program will 
consist of the election of officers for 
the coming year, followed by the 
speaker, Pres. Thomas Doonan of the 
Iowa Beekeepers Association. He will 
discuss “Promotion — Why, How, 
When, Where—Whose Job?” He will 
also perhaps show some interesting 
slides. 

We believe this will prove a very 
interesting meeting besides casting 
your vote for your favorite candidate, 
so PLAN AHEAD, BE THERE and 
get the most out of a good thing. 

Meetings are held the first Sunday 
afternoon each month. For time and 
place contact the editor. 

R. F. Ferguson, Editor, Bee Buzzer 
4126 Francis St., 
Kansas City 3, Kansas 





Connecticut Annual 
Hartford, April 22nd 
The Annual Meeting of the Connec- 
ticut Association Incorporated will be 
held April 22, at the Y.M.C.A., corner 
of Jewel and Pear! Streets, Hartford, 
beginning at 10 A.M. 
The schedule for the day is the an- 
nual election of officers and the topic 
for discussion is Spring Management. 
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Lunch will be in the Y.M.C.A. 
cafeteria. 


All beekepers and beginners in bee- 


keeping are welcome. 
Philemon J. Hewitt, Jr. 
Publicity 





Obituaries 


S. ARTHUR LOVEJOY 


A letter from Stephen A. Lovejoy 
informs us of the death of his father, 
S. Arthur Lovejoy. He was the oldest 
beekeeper in Massachusetts. He be- 
gan 1882 and had 
them continuously until his death 
just eleven days before his 89th birth- 
day. He began with comb 
honey production before the time of 
extractors and specialized in comb 
honey all his life. He was one of the 
8th generation at the Lovejoy home 
in Andover. John Lovejoy in 1646 was 


keeping bees in 


section 


one of the proprietors of the Town 
of Andover. 


JAY REDFIELD 
Jay A. Redfield, 70, an 
of the Superior Honey Company, 
died in November at the company 
warehouse where he had worked for 
47 years. In the company of Dr. 
Joseph L. Gulick, V. F. McHan and 
Vance McHan all of Idaho Falls, Mr. 
Redfield was in the first party to 
descend the Salmon River, the “River 
of no Return,” in a 
October 1928. He was born in 
at Ashland, Nebraska. He studied 
engineering at the University of 
Jtah, before becoming a partner in 
the Superior Honey Company in 1912. 
J. A. Way 


executive 


boat, in 
1890 


rubber 





Federation News 


Secretary Joseph O. Moffett 
P. O. Box 855, Fort Collins, Colorado 


How you can help the Federation. 
In this issue, instead of telling what 
the Federation is doing to help you, 
we are going to say what you can do 
to help the Federation. A few of the 
things you can do to help the Federa- 
tion are given below. 

Jecome a member. If you are nota 
Federation member now, send in your 
dues. To be strong, your association 
needs both financial support and a 
large number of members. 

Boost the Federation. Talk up the 
Federation to your neighboring bee- 
keepers, and discuss it at your local 
and state meetings. Tell of the ad- 
vantages of a national organization. 
Your moral support is as important 
as your financial help. 

Consider the queen program. The 
honey queen programs have gotten a 
lot of publicity for the bee industry 
and for honey. If your state has such 
a program, perhaps you can help 
make it better. Often you can sponsor 
a local or county queen who can then 
compete at state level. These con- 
tests get good publicity on the local 
and state level, or if your state 
doesn’t have such a program, you 
should seriously consider the advant- 
ages of such a contest. 


Attend the national convention. 
While not everyone can attend a na- 
tional convention, it is an opportunity, 
and an experience you should not miss 
if you can possibly attend. Vernon 
Culhane once said, “I can tell you 


what happened at the meeting, but I 
can’t give you the lift or feeling that 
I get at a bee meeting. For this, you 
have to attend yourself.” Plan to at- 
tend the Biloxi meeting (January 22- 
27, 1962) with your friends if you 
Perhaps can make up a 
carload of beekeepers and divide the 
expenses. 


can. you 


Contribute your ideas. Write to us 
and tell us what you think the Fed- 
eration should do. Tell your directors 
your wishes so they can bring them 
before the Board of Directors. Also, 
if possible, come to the convention 
and explain your ideas. Remember 
the Federation is run by its members. 
It does what its members want collect- 
ively. 

Help publicity committee. The Fed- 
eration committee on publicity is try- 
ing to compile information on honey 
publicity, both favorably and adverse- 
ly. Send articles on this to Henry 
Spence, Route 2, Box 40, Connells- 
ville, Pennsylvania. Send the entire 
page containing the article. 

Join and help us grow. Join today 
and then help us continue growing 
so that we can be of more value to 
the bee industry. You will have the 
satisfaction of knowing you helped 
your industry to build a better future. 
Minimum dues are $5.00 and sug- 
gested dues for large beekeepers are 
4c a colony. Make your check to the 
American Beekeeping Federation and 
send it to P.O. Box 855, Fort Collins, 
Colorado. 
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1961 National Honey Queen 
This dark-haired beauty, Elaine Prather of Woodland, Mills, Tennessee, is the new 1961 
National Honey Queen. She was chosen from a group of six very talented and lovely honey 
queens. Photo courtesy Henry Spence 





TRADE YOUR WAX AND OLD COMBS FOR SUPPLIES 
AT ALL DADANT DISTRIBUTION POINTS 
Rendering facilities at Paris, Texas; Hahira, Georgia; Sioux City, 
Iowa; and Hamilton, Illinois. 


DADANT AND SONS, INC. 














Caucasian Packages and 
Queens for 1961 


D. T. WINSLETT 
7736 Old Auburn Rd. 
Citrus Hgts. 











EASTER SEALS 


HELP 


The Australian Bee Journal 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 2 
Caters to both amateur and 


commercial apiarists. 
Subscription $2.00 Per Annum 
Victorian Apiarists Association 
itehorse Road 
Ringwood, Victoria, Australia 


National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults 
2023 W. Ogden Ave. 
Chicago 12, Ill, 














Holder Apiaries, Leroy, Alabama 


Phone CHestnut 6-2769 
In the mild climate of the deep south. 


PLENTY OF ITALIAN QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES 
READY FOR SHIPMENT APRIL 1ST 


Queens 2 lb. Pkg. w/q 3 Ib. Pkg. w/q 


1 to 24 $1.30 $4.50 $5.50 
25 to 100 1.15 4.25 5.25 


Please give our 37 years of experience a trial. 
Large enough to accommodate - Small enough to. appreciate 














QUEENS 


ITALIAN CAUCASIAN 


25-99 100 up 
$3.85 $3.75 
485 4.75 


1-24 
2 Ib. pkg. $4.00 
3 Ib. pkg. 5.00 


Nice large 


Queens 1.15 1.10 1.00 


To clip and pas queens add 10c each extra. 
For air mail queens add 5c each queen. 


TESTED QUEENS $3.00 
SELECT TESTED QUEENS $7.00 
All queens are personally reared. 
We have the queens, the package 
bees and the personnel ready to 


serve you. 


Your 


order appreciated 
Order 1 or 1000 


Mitchell’s Apiaries 


Bunkie Louisiana 























“Originators of Frame-Grips” 

Send now to McCORD MFG. CO. 

Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose, Calif. 
Positive Grip Through | Plus 32c postage 
the Leverage Action of ee. 

This Strong Aluminum | Deluxe 2.75 
Frame-Grip. | «C(Utilit 2.45 
Also obtainable from your leading Bee 

Dealer. Don’t accept a substitute. 








YELLOW ITALIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS 
2 Ibs. bees with queen $3.50 ea. 
3 Ibs. bees with queen 
Queens 
Ve guarantee live arrival ; 
health certificate with each order. 


ALVIN J. DUCOTE 
HAMBURG LOUISIANA 














American Rabbit Journal 


Shows the Way to Success 
The leading Rabbit Farming Magazine. 
Explains the pot meat rabbit in rr 
Non-fancy. st. 1931. 3 years $2.00; 
1 year $1.00. Sample dime. 

American Rabbit Journal 

Dept. S. Warrenton, Missourn 














ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
2 Ibs. with queen $3.75 
3 Ibs. with queen 4.75 
Extra queens 1.25 
Satisfactory Service and Bees Guaranteed. 


RAYMOND McFARLING 
Rt. 3 Box 325 . Tupelo, Mississippi 

















Trade your wax and old combs for supplies at 
all Dadant Distribution Points. Rendering 
facilities at Paris, Texas a; Sioux 
City, Iowa; ai Illinois. 

DADANT AND SONS, INC. 


American Bee Journal 








— F.O.B. PRICES — 


ITALIAN BEES with 
FERTILE QUEENS 


2 Ibs. with queen $3.65 
3 Ibs. with queen 4.45 
4 lbs. with queen 5.50 


ucens Air Mail 1.25 
rtificate of health and live delivery 
guaranteed 
20% Down Books Your Order 
The Rest 10 Days Before Shipping 


Magnolia Apiaries 


Hessmer Box 245 La. 
Phone Marksville 4895 
ner— Canna Gaspard 











THRIFTY BEES 


Combless packages and queens. Three- 
banded Italians only. Remember THRIFTY 
bees are guaranteed to please. 
Write for Prices. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


Fort sit Alabama 
Breeders since 1892 











Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 
Carl E. Johnson Company 


1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 





WHEN YOU NEED QUEENS, YOU WANT THEM QUICK 


: Our capacity enables us to make return mail shipment on most any size order. Our forty- 
six years continuous queen-experience is proof of our ability to deliver the goods. Our own 
“Magnolia State” 3-banded Italians continue to give many customers complete satisfaction. 
Dadant’s “Starline Hybrids” reared by us are gaining in popularity steadily. Reason is 
they have the most scientific and effective Cecoding program in the industry today. Our mating 
yards for these are isolated to keep the stock as pure as is humanly possible. 
Our methods of reproduction of queens from start to finish are the best we have been 
able to devise; not necessarily for mass production, important as this is, but primarily so the 
end result is the HIGHEST QUALITY QUEENS. We continually seek to improve the 
QUALITY and SERVICE. We invite you to join our large number of satisfied customers. 
STARLINE MAGNOLIA 
100 oP 
$1.2 


1-24 25 - 99 25 - 99 
PHONE 170J 


$1.75 


100 u 1-24 
$1.65 $1.5: $1.45 
Air Mail Postage Paid on Queens Clipped Free 


MACON, MiSS. 


$1.35 
Marked 10 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 





—— 
L (ABBA | 
G ge BDF 


* | 
XM 


and 
PACKAGE BEES 


Packages with 


Caucasian Queens 
1-24 25-99 


. $4.75 $4.50 
3 Ib. 5.85 5.60 


Packages with Dadant’s 

Midnite Hybrid Queens 
100 up 1-24 25-99 100 up 
$4.25 2 Ib. $5.00 $4.75 $4.50 
5.35 3 Ib. 6.10 5.85 5.60 
Extra Caucasian Queens Extra Midnite Hybrid Queens 
1.45 1.35 1.25 1.70 1.60 1.50 


Queens clipped and marked at 10 cents each additional 


HOWARD WEAVER & SONS Navasota, Texas 
Phone TA 5-2836 

















CONNEAUT 
THE SIXTY for the Sixties 


Unexcelled Service 
INQUIRE OF YOUR 
FAVORITE JOBBER 


or 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
CONNEAUT OHIO 








Quality Italian 
BEES AND QUEENS 
2 Ib. pkg. w/q $3.60 
3 Ib. pkg. w/q 4.25 
4 Ib. pkg. w/q 5.00 
5 Ib. pkg. w/q 6.20 
For queenless pkgs. deduct $1.00 
Extra queens— 1-9 $1.10, 10 up—$1.00 


Health Certificate, Live Delivery and 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


10% books your order; balance 10 days 
before shipping date. Shipping season starts 
April Ist. 


GASPARD BEE CoO. 


HESSMER LOUISIANA 











SPEARS APIARIES 
SIMMESPORT LOUISIANA 


Italian workers that are quiet, pleasing 
eye, and industrious. 
2 Ib. pkgs. w/a. $3. 
. pkgs. w/q. 4.50 
Live delivery guaranteed - Satisfaction 
assured 








BEES @ 


THREE-BANDED 


QUEENS 


ITALIANS 


1-24 25 - 
$4.50 $4. 
5. 
1. 


2 Ib. pkg. with queen ; 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen 
Queens postpaid 


5.70 
1.45 


Tested queens—$2.50 


For larger packages add $1.20 per Ib. 
No charge to clip or Airmail queens. All 10c each to mark. 


Packages F.O.B. here. 


W. 


HATTIESBURG 


PLANT 


MISSISSIPPI 














AFTER FORTY-NINE YEARS 


We are ready to back up our 100% satisfaction on Bees and Queens. 


PACKAGES WITH QUEENS (Italian Only) 
2-Lb. Pkg. $3.75 any number 
3-Lb. Pkg. 4.75 any number 
Untested queens 1.10 any number 
Tested queens 1.50 any number 
For larger packages add _ 1.00 each Lb. 


Terms $1.00 per package with orders; balance before shipments. 


Merrill Bee Co., State Line, Miss. 
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QUEENS _ PACKAGE BEES — LIA 

Two good strains of bees. We are in a better position to give ore N BEES & QUEENS 
service than ever. We have queens any time, and package bees after Feb. ee = Sh en 
25th. We guarantee them to be as good as the best. 4 wp a 

STARLINE BEES AND QUEENS with queen..... . 

1-25 25-100 100 up STARLINE QUEENS Extra Queens -. +, @M@e 1.15 

2 Ib. and queen $5.00 $4.75 $4.50 For queenless pkg. deduct price of 
3 Ib. and queen 6.25 6.00 S.7a oe oe. ...:. ae queen. Live delivery, health certifi- 
4 Ib. and queen 7.50 7.25 7.00 25 to 100 1.65 cate, and the best of service and 
5 Ib. and queen 8.60 8.35 8.10 100 up 1.55 satisfaction guaranteed. 


For regular stock bees and queens deduct 30c per queen or package from 10% down books order. 
the prices above. For large order of packages write for prices. YOUR CRDER AP PRECIATED 


Queens clipped and marked 10c each. Royal Jelly $10.00 per oz. DAIGREPONT APIARIES 
HESSMER 


GEO. E. CURTIS & SONS . 3a QUISIANA 
Phone Ornage 5-3412 | ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY LaBelle, Fla. oaene Mattie Gave 




















HONEY WANTED 
Cut Comb and Extracted 


Better Bred Queens Tovice uit onc hone 
THREE BANDED ITALIANS T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
Good beekeepers are born and not made. Our Better Bred 

Stock is backed by years of experience, modern technique and 
research and a good location. They have proven their worth 

through the years. They will please you and give satisfaction. : 
Our queen yard is Fumidil-B treated against Nosema. Our Gray Caucasians 

season is far advanced and we will have plenty of bees for i 

early April shipment. Book at the following prices. Quality Bees & Queens 
Queens 2 bia $I whe Dependable Service 
1 to 24 $1.20 25 5.40 , ; 
25 up 1.15 4.00 5.15 Write For Prices 








Write for prices on 200 packages or more. 


BOLLING BEE CO. 


Greenville, Ala. 


CALVERT APIARIES 


Phone Valley 9-6183 CALVERT, ALABAMA 











Booking Orders Now. 
Over 35 Years a Shipper 
Send for FREE Circulars 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES also 


—~REMEMBER-— a - /.  e 


THE BEST HONEYCOMBS KNOWN ARE MADE FROM 


EBY’S PERMANENT FOUNDATION 


AVAILABLE AT THE FOLLOWING DISTRIBUTORS AND THEIR DEALERS Harper’s Famous High Quality 
A. I. ROOT CO. — LEAHY MFG. CO. — DADANT and SONS 
SUPERIOR HONEY CO. — WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO. ITALIAN QUEENS & BEES 
A. G. WOODMAN co. — HUBBARD APIARIES 2Ib.w/q 31b.w/q Queens 
See Your Local Bee Supply Dealer Now 1 - 29 $4.35 $5.25 $1.35 
30 & Up 410 5.00 1.20 


Queens sent Prepaid Air Mail. Packages 
Express Collect or Parcel Post when pre- 
aid by customer. Health Certificate and 


iv ival G teed. Pi let us 
ITALIANS have your order early and help us to give 
you your desired shipping dates. Thanks! 
Package Bees — Queens 


Never before have good packages and queens been so impor- ‘ y; CARLUS T. HARPER 
tant. Serving those who demand the best. NEW BROCKTON ALA. 
— PRICES — 1-9 10 - 49 50 up 
2 lb. pkg. with young laying queen... $4.75 $4.50 $4.25 
3 lb. pkg. with young laying queen. ... 5.75 5.50 5.25 
4 lb. pkg. with young laying queen ... 6.75 6.50 6.25 TURNER’S APIARIES 
Extra Queens Bae Rane 1.50 1.40 1.30 400 Wavell St., Bunkie, La., Phone 2726 
Shipments by express, parcel post or your truck ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 3 Ib. pkes, w/q $4.65 ea.; 2 Ib. pkgs. w/q 
THE WILBANKS APIARIES Claxton, Georgia eadenind 2: ah ovations 
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Bee Calm with 


TAYLOR’S HIVE BOMB 
The Push Button Bee Smoker 


*Trademark 


$1 29 pilus freight 


at your dealer's 


no sparks 

no heat 

no fire hazard 
a puff’s enough 


Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Illinois 


Drugs for Bee 
Diseases 


Sodium Sulfathiazole 
For American foulbrood 
. 
Terramycin 
For European foulbrood 
Fumidil-B 
For Nosema disease 
° 
Write for directions on 
how to use. 

See our 1961 catalog 
for prices. 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


Hamilton, Illinois 














Three Band and Pure Italian 
Hybrid Package Bees and 
Queens 


We Ship Pure Worker Bees By Mail, Express 
or Truck 


WE GUARANTEE LIVE ARRIVAL 


1961 PRICES HERE 
Each with a young Laying Queen 


Lots of 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 4 Ibs. 

1 to 11 Each $4.25 $5.35 $6.45 

12to 20 Each = =s—sds «44.05 5.10 6.15 

30 or More Each 3.85 4.85 5.85 
Tested Queens—$2.00 


JACKSON APIARIES 


P. O. Box 265 FUNSTON, GA. 











Time to check your beekeeping equipment! 





Use 
LOTZ SECTIONS 


Made from 
Select Basswood—grown in the heart of the 
Basswood country 


. 
Write for our new price list 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Manufacturers & Retailers 
of Bee Supplies 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 
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— The 


words. 


Payable cash in advance. 


Market Place — 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Net price 16 cents per word per insertion. Initials, letters or combination of 
letters as in street address, counted as individual words. No advertisement accepted for less than ten 


Keyed Classified, 25 cents additional. 








BEES AND QUEENS 





CARNIOLAN OR CAUCASIAN bees and 
queens. 2 Ib. pkg. $4.00, 3 Ib. pkg. $5.00. 
Queens $1.00. Roy Waddell, Rt. 3, Woodruff, 
South Carolina. 
CARNIOLAN BEES and queens. 2 lb. pack- 
age $4.00, 3 lb. package $5.00, Queens 
$1.00. TILLERY BROTHERS, Route 3, 
Greenville, Ala. 
ITALIANS: Packages, Queens. Martz, Rt. 
A2, Box 846, Vacaville, California. 
PACKAGE BEES: 2 lb. package @ $4.75; 
3 lb. package @ $5.75. Price delivered 
in Pardeeville. Will allow .25 per cage 
exchange. We will also haul bees any- 
where for a moderate price for anyone. 
Ramsey’s Jewelry Store, Pardeeville, Wis- 
consin, Phone 107. 
ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.50; Starline $2.00. 
Write for quantity prices. April Ist- 
June ist. No packages. S. J. Head, Crossett, 
Arkansas. 
QUALITY ITALIAN Queen bees—Until 
June Ist, each $1.35, 5 or more $1.30 each, 
25 or more $1.25 each. Reduced prices after 
June Ist. Write for package bee prices. 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan or Lena, South Carolina. 


BOOSTER BEES .75 cents pound in your 
cages after May fifteenth. Can supply 
new cages and queens. A. V. Dowling, 
North St., Valdosta, Georgia. 
3 LB. ITALIAN PACKAGE bees with un- 
tested queen $4.25; 4 lb. bees with un- 
tested queen $5.25. Guaranteed live arrival. 
Deduct 80c for queenless package bees. 
Golden Apiary, Maurice Roy, Hessmer, La. 
ITALIANS: 3 Ib. package with queen $5.90; 
Queens $1.50. Sheppard Apiaries, Aber- 
deen, North Carolina. 
ITALIAN AND CARNIOLAN bees 3 Ib. 
$5.00; 5 Ib. $7.00. Extra queens $1.30. 
Luther Pickett, Efland, North Carolina. 
DARK ITALIANS: bred for honey produc- 
tion 3 pound packages with queen $4.75, 
extra queens $1.20. Henry Loehr, Caldwell, 
Texas. 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS: 1-24 air mail $1.45 
each, 25-99 air mail $1.35 each, 100 up 
air mail $1.25 each. Leo Kretzschmar, 701 
E. State St., Eagle Lake, Texas. 
GOLDEN ITALIAN queens. 
producers $1.00 each. 
arrival and health certificate. Allen H. 
Gauthier, Hamburg, Louisiana. 
ITALIAN BEES and queens. Send us your 
rush orders. Queens $1.35; 2-lb. $4.25; 
3-1b.$5.25. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN 
CAUCASIAN 








Heavy honey 
Guaranteed live 


QUEENS, $1.25 each. Extra 
good producers and gentle to handle. 

C. D. Wardell & Company, Box 6226, Pales- 

tine, Texas 

HIGH GRADE queens. Jay 
$1.25 each. Dalice E. 

Haw River, N. C 


Smith strain. 
Crawford, Route 1, 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Domestic Pollen, 
Also Pollen Supplement 

add water and honey). 

prises, 1017 Los 

California. 

FREE CATALOG: 
bee supplies. 





Royal Jelly. 
Dry Mix (You 
Royal Jelly Enter- 
Carneros Avenue, Napa, 


Cypress Bee Hives and 
Save up to 40% on hives 
that last. Myers Craft Manufacturing Co., 
Burgaw, North Carolina. 
SUPER STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly 
capsules in bottles of 100 for $10.00. 
Prairie View Honey Co. 12303 Twelfth St., 
Detroit 6, Michigan. 
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ROYAL JELLY $8.00 ounce, eight ounces 

$50.00, full pound $90.00. Delivered Air 
Mail. Phillips Honey Co., P. O. Box 1506, 
Clearwater, Florida. 


Bees—150-2 story 8 frame hives with loca- 

tions, 500-2 story 10 frame hives, 200 
nuclei after May ist. One Bogenschutz un- 
capping machine with electric heating 
units. One electric wax melter. 300 queen 
excluders. No disease. Paul Engelhardt, 
Antwerp, New York. 


GOOD COMMERCIAL outfit for sale, en- 

tirely equipped for honey production 
in good location. Retirement necessary. 
Supers and hives with drawn combs; many 
hives with pollen and honey in nice con- 
dition for new packages. Will sell in part, 
or complete or by payments. Wonderful 
chance. Write for particulars. Russell D. 
Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 


NEW AND used Dadant bee supplies also 

full colonies of bees, in 8 and 10, single or 
double brood nest hives, also some in 
Modified Dadant hives with one shallow 
brood chamber on top. All are well painted 
and in excellent condition and inspection 
certificate furnished. Robert Haskett, Sr., 
Westfield, Indiana. 














SEVERAL LOADS of single story 10 frame 

colonies. You divide in Central Cali- 
fornia. Get one colony queenright plus one 
beeless to divide into for $6.50 each. Art 
Harrison, P.O. Box 602, Los Banos, Cali- 
fornia. Phone 2151 


Our book HOW TO KEEP BEES AND SELL 

HONEY 75c postpaid contains over 100 
pages and 175 pictures explains every- 
thing from starting to selling the crop. 
SUPER MARKET BARGAIN. Walter T. 
Kelley Co., Clarkson, Kentucky. 


age with water, 
son, Illinois. 
USED EXTRACTORS, and used bee equip- 

ment of all types. Wally’s Bee Enter- 
prise, Inc., Walthill, Nebraska. 


150-10 frame 2 story hives with bees free 
from disease $10 each, 1000 53, drawn 
comb 9 frames with spacers on shallow 
supers at $2.50 each. Split sale. Mel Ott, 
Forest City, Illinois. 
RANCH TYPE house, 2 bedroom, fireplace, 
all modern, large two story garage and 
some bee equipment, acreage with running 
water and timber. Leonard Stage, Thom- 
son, Il 
FOR SALE: 300 colonies of bees and equip- 
ment for same. Retiring on account of 
health. George W. Nichols, 215 So. 5th St., 
Montrose, Colorado. 


FOR SALE: New 10 frame bottom boards 
nailed, treated with Pentachlorophenol 

$1.00 each. E. N. Swanson, 320 Belgrad, 

Mankato, Minnesota. 

400 UNPAINTED brand new supers, 4,000 
unnailed frames and 500 Ibs. wired 

foundation. George Koncz, 19611 Benwood 

St., Covina, Calif. 

STOP before you buy. Write for free cat- 
alog on bee supplies and compare prices. 

Kehm Bros., Apiaries, Rt. 1, Box 346, Grand 

Island, Nebr. 

WILL SELL part of my bees or lease part 
of them to responsible person. Ray John- 

son, Box 605, Princeville, Il. 

100 HIVES OF bees, 200 - 534 supers, 2 
years old, 2 frame extractor and other 

equipment. J. R. Hall, 215 South Line, 

DuQuoin, II. 

NEW CYPRESS BEE WARE 95% supers 
$1.05, 65, supers $.70, 534 super bottoms 

or covers $.60, telescope cover (without 

metal) $.75. C. L. Stonecypher, Homerville, 

Georgia. 


Leonard Stage, Thom- 


HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color 
balance and distinction. 
Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


simplicity, 





FOR SALE: 1 yard 10 frame, 1 yard Modi- 
fied Dadant, about 50 colonies, equipment 
for 100. Ohmert Bee Farms, Dubuque, Iowa. 


TON DODGE truck with electric loader 
hauls 50 double hives, $750. Gartrell’s, 
6001 Muldrow Rd., Carmichael, California. 


85 TWO STORY, ten frame colonies com- 

plete supers, extracting and miscellane- 
ous equipment for sale. State inspected. 
Best offer. Write to George Eich, 333 Pine 
St., Joliet, Mlinois. 


TEN TWO-story hives, bees including queen, 
boards, deep extracting bodies with 
drawn combs. Dan Hoffman, Naperville, 
Ml. 


20 TEN-FRAME 2 story colonies of bees 

with young queens. 40 deep supers with 
drawn combs. Alfred Stutt, R. 1, Creston. 
Iowa. 


FOR SALE: 12 colonies of bees in 1% 
story, 10-frame, dovetailed hives. Stephen 
B. Nash, 60612 Grove St., DeKalb, Ml. 


FOR SALE: 80 10 fr. colonies of Italian 

bees complete with supers and equipment 
in first class shape. Carl Opsata, Bemidji, 
Minnesota. 


FOR SALE: 150-601b. cans of white honey, 

25 supers of comb honey in frames, four 
frame extractor with 12 x 16 baskets, with 
power drive and hand crank, like new. 
Homer Godwin, Emison, Indiana. 


EQUIPMENT FOR about 30 colonies of 

bees, including extractor, tanks, quite a 
bit of 1 Ib. and 5 Ib. glass jars. Charles 
Jenkins, Ainsworth, Iowa. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. 
Gamber, 911 State, Lancaster, Pa. 
WE CAN SUPPLY NICE white honey. Im- 
mediate delivery. Russell Smalley. Beav- 
er, Iowa. 


NEW FLORIDA TWIN PACK. Two three- 

pound cans of your choice. Orange Blos- 
som, Tupelo, Gallberry, or Palmetto $3.00 
postpaid. Phillips Honey Co., P. O. Box 
1506, Clearwater, Fla. 


Ralph 


FOR SALE: White clover and light amber 

goldenrod honey, in 60 Ib. cans, truck 
or carload. CLOVERDALE HONEY CO., 
Fredonia, New York. 


FINE CLOVER COMB and light clover in 
2, 


60’s. Rulison Honey Farms, R. D. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. + = 
50,000 POUNDS South Dakota water white 
in drums. E. P. Barkman, Hillsboro, 
Kansas. mts 
FANCY honey in sixties. Sample 25 cents. 
Markestad Honey Farm, Canton, Minne- 
sota. 
FANCY CLOVER honey in sixties. 1 can 
or 300. Bee-Tree Apiaries, 6632 Raytown 
Rd., Raytown, Missouri. 


American Bee Journal 








HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 


WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation, On- 
sted, Mich. 


HONEY A’ AND “Beeswax wanted. 
Olson Honey Co., 5201 
Minneapolis 22, Minnesota. 





Melford 
Douglas Drive, 


ALL | GRADES extracted honey ‘in 60 Ib. 
cans or 600 Ib. drums. Prairie View 
Honey Co. 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich 
igan. 
WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and current 
quotations on rendered beeswax. Any 
amount from one pound up bought. If you 
have 25 pounds or more, save 25% by let- 
ting us work it into foundation for you. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 
EXTRACTED HONEY wanted. 
tack Russell Smalley, 


Please con- 
Beaver, Iowa. 
BEFORE you sell your honey or buy your 

honey containers see HUBBARD APIAR- 
IES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


WANTED—Light amber honey in 60 Ib. 

cans or 600 Ib. drums. Large and small 
lots. References furnished. Cloverland 
Products, 6314 West Patterson Avenue, 
Chicago 34, IIl. 


WANTED: Amber honey in 60 Ib. cans 
Highest cash prices paid. Send sample 
Schultz Honey Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin 


SUPPLIES 


CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 
THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 
PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory manufauturing a complete 
line of wooden goods, comb foundation, 
metal goods, veils and gloves, carloads in 
stock, daily shipments. WALTER T. KEL- 
LEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 


LARGE BEE SUPPLY Manufacturer & 
Honey Processor wants Supply Dealers 
& Honey Buyers. Write for Catalog and 
Honey Prices. Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, 
Michigan. 
NEW PINE SUPERS (without metal frame 
rests) $1.15, 944” frames with 19” heavy 
top bar, $75.00 per M. Will ship. Bock- 
haus Industries, Pagosa Springs, Colorado. 
No. 1 Hive Bodies at $2.00, No. 2 Hive 
Bodies at $1.75, Covers and Bottom 
Boards at $1.10, Shallow Extracting Supers 
at $1.25. Hoffman full depth frames (per 
hundred) $11.00. Catalog on request. Hagen- 
Lunceford Mfg. & Supply Co., 2500 N. 4th 
St., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 








WRITE FOR 
supplies at 


BEE SUPPLIES: Send for price list. 
Maid Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 61, Beloit, 
consin. 


$$$$ SAVE on covers, bottoms, supers, 

frames, foundation and other bee sup- 
plies. Kehm Bros. Apiaries, Rt. 1, Box 346, 
Grand Island, Nebr. 


BRAND MELTERS, ELECTRIC OR STEAM, 

and other bee supplies. Ask for cata- 
logue, Hodgson Bee Supplies Ltd., 7925 
13th Ave., New Westminster, British Colum- 
bia. 


Bee- 
Wis- 





POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 





WANTED 2 men with some experience to 
work in our apiaries, 5 day work week. 

Top wages. Schultz Honey Farms, Ripon, 

Wisconsin. 

WANTED: Upper Midwest, 
some experience for reason, write V. R. 

c/o American Bee Jounral, stating age 

experience reference, wages expected, etc. 


WANTED: GOOD experienced beekeeper 

for exceptional job. Call collect Pioneer 
3-4775, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, after 6:00 
P.M. 


YOUNG MAN interested in learning and 

practicing beekeeping. Contact Hernan 
Betancourt, 402 Harrison St., Davenport, 
lowa. 


helper with 





WANTED 





BEE OUTFITS any size or locations. Wal- 
ly’s Bee Enterprise, Inc., Walthill, Ne- 
braska. 


WANTED—50 to 500 colonies within 500 
miles of Freeport. Cloverland Products, 
Route 2, Freeport, Illinois. 


WANTED: 8 frame comb honey supers 
complete in good condition. S. J. Watkins, 
Box 6, Fruita, Colorado. 


WANTED: Bees and bee equipment. 10- 
frame hives, deep supers preferred. State 
price and full details. Roger Bailey, McCool 
Jct., Nebr. 
WANTED: Radial 
frame simplicity. 
Newville, Pa. 
WANTED: Small and large quantities of 
bees and equipment. Joe Ott, Elroy, 
Wisconsin. 
WANTED: HIVE LOCK cornering and 
frame making machinery. Frank Haines, 
Ogilvie, Minnesota. 


extractor, prefer “20 
Max Griffie, Route 3, 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 





100 Thornless honey 
Edwin Hunecke, 


locust seeds $1.00. 
Frontenac, Minnesota. 


200 lb. Argentine Rape Seed a honey plant. 
Write for price. Hubbard Apiaries, On- 

sted, Mich. 

HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on 
request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





WILL TRADE package bees for late model 

truck, or experienced beekeeper Jan- 
uary till May. Walt Foster, P.O. Box 114, 
Davis, California. 


BEES REMOV ED FROM house or tree to 

hive without touching either house or 
bees. Bees will then move honey into hive. 
Save property, honey and bees with my 
method. Send $2.00 for details. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. George Hawkins, Rt. 
1, Lawson, Mo. 





INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, know interesting 

facts concerning the Honey Bees of India. 
The only Bee Journal of India published in 
English. Subscription Rs. 12/- or Sh. 17/6 d 
(Sterling) or $2.75 per year (INTERNA- 
TIONAL M. O.). Sample copy 2s. or 25 
cents. Can be had from: The Managing 
Editor, Indian Bee Journal, Nainital, U. P., 
India. 





RENDERING EVERY day in our all new 

plant. All honey saved from cappings. 
Rendering slumgum and old combs. Write 
for free shipping tags and rates, Hubbard 
Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi- 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
1 yr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 
The Australasian Beekeeper The senior 

beekeeping journal of the Southern 
Hemisphere provides a complete cover of 
all beekeeping topics in one of the world’s 
largest honey producing countries. Pub- 
lished monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd., 
Box 20, P.O. Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Austra- 
lia. Subscription by Bank Draft or Inter- 
national M.O. Australia or New Zealand 
16’-($2.00) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. British Isles and British Dominions 
20’-($2.50) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. Other overseas countries 23/-($2.90) 
per annum (in advance) postpaid. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





PLASTIC FREEZER CONTAINERS. Square 

pints, $9.95; quarts, $15.00 per hundred, 
postpaid. Sample pint 25c. Oxboro, Box 
7031 MM, Minneapolis 11, Minn. 





combs. 


10 frame Extractor. 





Stainless-steel Brand Melters. 
5,000 Ib. stainless steel Honey Tanks 


FOR SALE 


Large all-steel headquarters and extracting building, plus large wooden warehouse for storing 
thousands of supers. This ready-to-go Honey Plant includes among many other necessary items: 


50 frame stainless-steel Extractors, 
with motors and heating coils. 


50 frame Holders for uncapped 


13th Avenue, Westminster, 


Brand Uncapper. 
McElroy Uncapper. 
Large Sump. 


Clarifying Tank, stainless-steel with 
automatic controls. 


Gas-fired Steam Boiler with 
automatic controls. 


HODGSON BEE | SUPPLIES | LTD. 


B.C., 


Here’s an opportunity to get a location in 
Canada’s Peace River District, one of North 
America’s largest honey producing areas. 








April, 1961 








Package Bees and Queens 


Italian Q U EE N S Caucasian using : _i : + 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens 
; et i but so best. tt ~~~ 
; iti i i isi talians. Prom ervice, weight 
Bees are in good condition in this part of Louisiana and eS eet ae ee a ek 
all orders should be shipped as booked. We still have open siiiaction gegsentess. State Health ‘Cert 


dates for April and May shipment. Untested, Queens 
rt Pkgs. “> 
-Ib. Pkgs. w/q. 
1 - 24 $1.25 25 - 99 $1.15 100 up $1.10 4-Ib. Pgs. 


Packages shipped F.O.B. Express or via 
parcel post collect. 


- e H JOHN A. NORMAN 
Louis L. Couch Pineville, La. PO Grady, Ala. 














Honey-Packers CARBOLINEUM 


Makes Hives Last Longer 


INCREASE YOUR HONEY SALES Used by leading beekeepers everywhere. 


Bottom boards treated with Carbo- 
oo last years longer. 
The “Bee” and “Bear” were developed by us Re mice and other rodents by 
for our own use, and they are now available treat ‘ entrance guard strips. 
to you from our private mold. The “Bee” is Treat inner covers to keep out ants. 
of transparent plastic extensively decorated to Write for full information. 
look like a bee. 


The “Bear” is transparent plastic. Has yellow CARBOLINEUM COMPANY 
hat. Dept. B, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 
Fill Bear and Bee with your own Honey. Use 


your own Honey Labels on the Bear and the 
Bee. 


Everyone will like to squeeze Honey out of Rich Mountain Apiaries 


the Bear, especially children. Cosby, Tennessee 

Will this year offer the famous Little 
Bee and Bear hold 12 ounces honey, have seven of gor ueens. 
large opening — takes a 38 HM cap. Have been wholesaling to Little 
Individual boxes to hold the “Bear” or the “Bee” have the interesting story of honey Apiaries for the past several years. 
and the bees printed on the sides. Your name can be printed on the individual bee or Queens—1 to 24 $1.35 
bear boxes in quantity lots, or on the yellow A 8 -board disc on the “Bear” or the “Bee.” 25 to 50 1.25 
We will send you the “Bear” or the “Bee” ed with honey for only $1.00 postpaid. 
Write for quantity prices on Honey Bear and Honey Bee. 
Write or phone our nearest plant. Empty samples of both Bee and Bear $1.00 postpaid. 


Packers of Manufacturers of 
“Honey = SUPERIOR HONEY CO. Bee Supplies “SWARMING 
=. rans St., ~ 7 Sahenen St., ss ae. a. C D” 
Ogden, Utah oenix, Arizona enver , Colorado ED Ol 
P.O. Box 641, 15598 Road 29, *10920 South Garfield Ave., STOPP 
Idaho Falls, idaho Madera, California S. Gate, Calif., P.O. Box 1007 
__-and our newest location - 1910 South 3rd Street, Fresno, California 95% Foolproof 























No Gimmicks 
No Gadgets 
No Tricks 


1961 Package Bees and Italian Queens | | picser crops - Better Beokeeping 


Full Directions Price $1.00 
WE GIVE 4% EXTRA QUEENS . 

-9 10 - 49 50 & up BAKER'S APIARIES 
2-lb. Pkg. Bees and 1 Queen $5, 10 $4.60 $4.20 Glencoe Iitinols 
3-lb. Pkg. Bees and 1 Queen 6.30 5.70 5.30 

Additional Queens 

in packages $1.20 each RIVES 
April QUEENS, each 2.00 1.50 1.40 J. C. 
May and June QUEENS 1.50 1.15 1.10 QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 


Above prices are F.O.B. Sacramento, Calif. parcel post or express. a . 2 ans 
Write for information on will — call truck orders. 


JOHN S. SHACKELFORD Rio Oso, California 




















. C. RIVES 
P. O. 1289 fnew = 1-4201 
REDDING, CALIFO 

















It Pays To Buy McVAY’S QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 


1961 PRIC 2 Ibs. with queen 
Quesme by Air Mai 2- ~ prone w/Q. 3-lb. Bees w/Q. 3 Ibs. with queen 
1 to 24 $1.4 $4. $5.65 4 lbs. with queen 
25 to 100 120 425 5.40 Extra Queens - each 
Packages by Express or Parcel Post — For Parcel Post a ent Add $1.10 For 2-Lb. Pkg. Safe arrival, guaranteed. 
And $1.20 For 3-Lb. Package. Difference, , io Will Be Refunded. 


n 
SMALL ORDERS appreciated and given the me f- ul attention as large orders. CLOVER BEE FARMS 
J. F. McVAY Jackson, Alabama HESSMER, LOUISIAN 
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PACKAGE BEES 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
$1.40 Each (up to 50) 

e 


In larger lots, wri for prices 


Queens raised from heavy-producing 
stock. Health Certificate. 


BEES— 2-lbs. $4.50 3-lbs. $5.70 
What have you to trade? 


Homer W. Richard 


1411 Champagnolle St., El Dorado, Ark. 











FREE. 
A Sample Copy 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
Leok it Over — You Wl Like It 
A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 


Greensboro, N. C. 


PURE FRESH ROYAL JELLY 


Packages with Midnite Packages with Carniolan 
eens and Caucasian Queens 
25-99 100-up 1-24 25- 100-up 
$4.55 $4.30 $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
5.75 5.50 5.70 5.45 
‘6.95 


—EXTRA Q lan 
Bn 65 A can 45 $1.35 
yA ae each. 
March. 




















QUEENS— 
Carniolan and 
Caucasian 


Be assured of maximum honey crop by 
using either of these queens. Linebred many 
enerations for zentleness, quick spring 
uildup and production. These bees will 
winter in any climate in US or Canada 
when given sufficient available stores. 

QUEENS—$1.45 each Air Mail, discount 

in quantity. 


W. D. REAMS 


LA BELLE, FLA. 
Phone ORange 5-2732 


BOX 458 


BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1961 


Texas Caucasian Queens and Packages 
1-24 25-99 100 - up 
2 Ib. Pkg. with Queen ; $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3 Ib. Pkg. with Queen 5.60 5.30 5.00 
Queens _____ ines 1.45 1.35 1.25 


All Queens Bred “for. not ‘peoduced by J. E. Hastings and his Breeding Stock. 
for non-swarming, very gentle, good mey producers. 
0% books your order, balance two weeks prior to shippin ng. 
Hate Certificate, weight and live arrival guarantee 
Five cents extra for marking or clipping. 


KANE’S APIARIES Route 1_ Hallettsville, Texas 
Phone SW 8-3039 























STOLLER$ 
Frame Spacers 


The Finest Thing Offered Beekeepers 


What beautiful even combs to un- 
cap and labor saved are continued 
reports of perfectly spaced combs. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
LATTY. OHIO 


Time 
$1.75 each 


Offered For First 


Dadant’s New Starline Hybrid Queens 
100 up____ $1.55 each 
2 Ib. package bees headed with these queens__$4.75 each 


3 Ib. package bees with these queens__ 5.75 each 
These queens have been tested over a 5 year period and have been found to be 
superior to all —_ Hybrids for characteristics such as hone ey roduction, 
oa oy of tem reparation for winter buildup. This new Hybrid has been 

for — mm and section comb production and is better than the old 
in all types of honey producing colonies. 


B.A. ANDERSON Rt. 1 
Phone Hyatt 3-7584 


Opp, Ala. 

















YELLOW ITALIAN 
BEES & QUEENS 


Bred for honey production and easy 
handling. We guarantee full weight pkgs 
headed by young laying queens Health 
certificate and live arrival guaranteed. 

2 Ibs. with queen $3.50 

3 Ibs. with queen 4.50 

Young laying queens ea. 1.00 


JOHNNIE ARNOUVILLE 
Box 106 Hamburg, La. 


FOR SALE— 10,000 QUEENS, 2,000 SWARMS ONLY 


QUEENS any amount $1.00 each AIR MAIL 

2-Ib. pkg. with queen 3.50 each exp. collect, not P.P. 

3-lb. pkg. with queen 4.50 each exp. collect, not P.P. 
Shipping starts about March 25th. 


GULF COAST BEE CO., Schriever, Louisiana 


























Package Bees and Queens 


Can Ship by Express 
One or 1000 


WALT FOSTER 
Phone Sk 3-2266 
P. O. Box 114 Davis, California 











Caucasian Queens and Packages 


Start the year off right! Place your 
order now with A. J. York & Son. 
Marysville, Calif. 


Phone Sherwood 20793 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


A. J. YORK & SON 
Rt. 2, Box 80 





April, 1961 











PALMETTO 


QUALITY QUEENS 


AIRMAILED 


3-Band Italians Only 
$1.00 each any quantity 


Live delivery 


guaranteed 


Shipping begins April 25th 


DIXIE HONEY 
205 Oak Drive 


BELTON SOUTH 


Co. 


CAROLINA 








HASTINGS 


CAUCASIAN BREEDER 


World wide recognition for 
duction, gentleness 
years of breeding for breeding 
sively, no yellow 
unteed. Air Mail, $10 each. 
E. HASTINGS 


J. E 
Rte. 1, Box 192, 


Hallettsville, 


QUEENS 


quality, pro- 


and non-swarming. 15 


stock exclu- 


All breeders full guar- 


Texas 








ITALIA 
QUEEN 
Price 
1 to 49 
50 and up 


Why 
shipped 
Queens? All 


and shipped pre-paid air 


until all 


before 


walt 
you rec 


Queens ar 


N 
S 


$1.20 
1.15 


packages art 


elve youl 
i certified 


mail 


LEROY SHUMANS 


407 Jefferson St., Hazel 


hurst, Ga. 


Phone Fr. 5-2427 











ITALIAN QUEENS 


1 to 24 
25 to 99 
100 and up 

Postage Prepaid 


FRANK G. 
Millville 


$1.50 
1.35 
1.25 


STEWART 


California 
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STARLINE HYBRID QUEENS 


Breeding is done only from artificially inseminated queens. Over 400 colonies headed by the proper drone 
mothers surround our mating area for a distance of eight miles in all directions, insuring the purest possible mat- 
ing. Only the best queen-rearing conditions will produce quality qu ens. 


1 - 24—$1.75 


25 - 99—$1.65 


100 - up—$1.55 


Add 10c Per Queen For Marking and/or Clipping — April Delivery — Prices f.o.b. Hahira 


The 


“Where Satisfaction Is a Certainty” 


SORRY, NO PACKAGES LEFT. 


Puett 


Hahira, Georgia 


Company 


Shippers Since 1919 
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Starline Queens Those Good Dark Italian Queens 
and Package Bees MAY DELIVERY 
with Starline Queens 
1to10 11t099 100 up 1 to 24—$1.40; 25 to 99—$1.30; 100 and up—$1.25 
$5.00 $4.75 $4.30 


. 6.10 5.85 5.15 WEAVER APIARIES NAVASOTA, TEXAS 
Starline Queens 2.00 1.75 1.55 —_ — , 


After May 10, 1 - 10—$1.45; F ~ eee ree ee 
11 or more—$1.30 


Package bees F.O.B. here. __~ ——"*. Nothing New Under The Sun ? ? 
Queens prepaid. “z 


Clipping and Marking 10c Extra 


<=— >} 
C. G. WENNER t SOMETHING NEW UNDER 
Rt. 1, Box 318 - Glenn, Calif. THE BEEHIVE LID 


, I Make those new frames last many times longer. 
ULL h Prevent valuable combs from breakage. 
Repair broken frames and combs already in service 
or use as an auxiliary hanger. 
A basic invention, registered, U.S.P.O. pat. pend. 








+ — 





























At the present cost of materials we can quote you the following prices F.O.B., 
Chico, Butte County, California: 
Type No. 1 for new frames; Type No. 2 for frames or combs al- 
ready in use or as an auxiliary hanger: 
Per case of 1000 brackets—1 CASE—$25.00; 2 to 4 CASES $22.50; 
5 OR MORE CASES—$20.00 
100 OR MORE CASES: For resale or wholesale—$15.00 


Type No. 3 a companion bracket supporting the bottom bar, 
taking the place of metal eyelets and strengthening the end bar: 
Per Case of 1000 Brackets—$40.00; 5 Cases or more—$30.00 


Get the larger case and save. 





If you want a smaller amount the following prices will apply: 
Type = 1 or No. 2 Brackets— Case of 100—$3.50; 
00 


: - 400 - 600 Brackets per case—$3.00 
A brand-new idea in an observation Type No. 3 Brackets— 


beehive! A real straw skep is the Packed 100 brackets per case—$4.50 

rer § h lony which is inside 200 - 400 - 600 Brackets per case $4.25 
cover for ¢ e ccay w < . “ Send us the name of your supply house. If they cannot furnish you, we will 
a clear plastic dome. PatentPending {ship direct. Agencies wanted. 


Yours for better frames, better combs, and less losses 


ARTHUR H. JOHNSON 
THE BEE HOBBYIST P.O. Box 999, Chico, BUTTE COUNTY, California 


. P.S. In ordering, please put Butte County on the address. 
Box J-183 Edmond, Oklahoma y a 


Wg Op Op Op Op Oe Op Oe Oe Op Be Oe Something New and Proven In The Bee Industry 


7 A BEE FOOD DUSTING POWDER 


@ for introducing New Queens 
Package Bees and @ for uniting weaker hives without screen or paper** between the upper 
Q and lower units (** the Alexander Method 
veens ® to prevent balling Young Queens 
— ® can be used in case of a scarcity of natural pollen. 
c. J. Bordelon Apraries Prices, F.O.B., Chico, California, postage paid. In 3% ounces duster top 
oreauv! ~ Boag 2583 containers - enough to introduce 200 Queens, or to unite 100 doubled swarms. 


1 can—$1.41; 6 cans—$6.35; 12 cans—$11.28 


BEE FOOD DUSTING POWDER COMPANY 
ANESTHETIC ARTHUR H. JOHNSON 
AEROSOL BOMB P.O. Box 999, Chico, BUTTE COUNTY, California 
FOR BEES P.S. In ordering, please put Butte County on the address. 
Send $1.49 to 


JOHN I. MORRIS THREE BANDED ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
Box 208 Macon, Mo. If you are looking for healthy bees and queens and quality — that is our business. No 
disease or Nosema in our yards. Our packages will be limited this season. 
Queens 2 Ib. w/q 3 Ib. w/q 


1-3 $1.25 $4.25 $5.25 
WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 26 up 1.15 


4.00 5.00 
unsurpassed by any stock For queenless package deduct price of queen. If you are looking for queens that you 
Certificate with each shipment will be proud of - Try some of our queens. Place your orders early. 
Air Mail 1. 


LUCEDALE APIARIES Phone WH 7-3286 _ Lucedale, Mississippi 


Free Literature on Request 









































100 Up Air Mail 
Clipped and Marked 10c each. 


DR: WILLIAMS, APIARIES Renew Your Subscription Now! ! 
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Service Quality 
PACKAGE BEES QUEENS 
TTALLANS 


Joe Pencin 
Skyline 3-5148 Box 517 Davis, Calif. 








YELLOW ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


Heavy producing stock and gentle to work with. Liberal overweight pkgs. 
each headed by a young queen. We guarantee Health Certificate and Live 


Arrival. 2 Ibs. w/q.—$3.50; 3 Ibs. w/q.—$4.50; Young Queens—$1.00 ea. 
OSCAR ARNOUVILLE Box 203 Hamburg, La. 











25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


of your honey in our plastic 
comb honey section 


COBANA PROD. CO. 


P.O. Box 214 Dearborn 1, Mich. 





- = BUILD ‘EM BY THE BALE - - 
THE BIG “H” BEE BOX MACHINES WILL EASILY PRODUCE 
200 BOXES PER HOUR WITH MODERN HAND HOLDS AND 
DOVETAILED CORNERS. COMPLETE PLANS AND PHOTO. 
GRAPHS WITH COUNSEL SERVICE. ALL YOURS FOR $5.00 


WRITE TO BIG H MACHINE SERVICE, BOX 627, DEVINE, TEXAS 














Homan’s Quality Bred 
Caucasian or Italian 


BEES AND QUEENS 


2 Ib. w/q $3.75 

3 Ib. w/q 4.75 

4 Ib. w/q 5.75 

5 lb. w/q 6.75 
Queens $1.15 

Write For Reduced Prices After May 20 


All Queens Postpaid, Airmail. Health 
Certificate and Live Arrival Guaranteed. 


HOLDER HOMAN 
Ph. PO 7-3880, Shannon, Miss. 











“THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER” 
(The official organ of the Scottish 
Beckeepers’ Association.) Scottish in 
character, international in appeal 
Annual subscription — $2 post free. 
Sample copy from Mr. Robert N. H. 
Skilling, F.S.C.T., 87 King Street, 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, Scotland 











Gentle Yellow Italian Queens 

Nothing but the best strain of Italians. 
Fully laying young queens. Prompt service 
and satisfaction guaranteed. State health 
certificate with queens. 


QUEENS air iil $1.00 each 
MANUEL MAYEUX 


Box 102 Hamburg, Louisiana 








CALIFORNIA 
Package Bees and Queens 
QUALITY & SERVICE 


E. H. RYON & SON 
Box 46 Durham, Calif. 











CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


GENTLE 
GOOD HONEY PRODUCERS 


HERB LIGHT 


P.O. Box 77 Colusa, Calif. 

















SELECTED ITALIAN 
Packages Bees and Queens 


Write For Prices 


GENE W. STILES 


501 W. 8th St. Davis, Calif. 








Caucasians * Midnites * Italians 


We expect to send you better bees and give better service in 1961. 


1 to 24 25 to 99 100 up 
$5.00 $4.50 $4.20 

3 Ib. Package with queen 6.40 5.90 5.40 

Untested Queens 1.60 1.50 1.40 


Add 25c each for Midnite Queens in packages or individually. 
Queens clipped and marked on request for 10c each. 


THE COFFEY APIARIES WHITSETT, TEXAS 
Express and telegraph Office Three Rivers, Texas. Tel. Campbellton 7-2525 


2 Ib. Package with queen 




















ITALIAN QUEENS 


Health certificate and 
live delivery guaranteed. 


1-10 Air Mail $1.35 each 


11-25 Air Mail $1.25 each 
26 or more Air Mail $1.10 each 





HIGNITE BEE FARMS 
230 S. Lynchburg Rd. Baytown, Texas 

















SAVE! SAVE! SAVE! SAVE! 


Lowest Prices On Cypress Bee Hives 
LET US QUOTE YOUR NEEDS 
— FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST — 


MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. Burgaw, N. C. 








SAVE! 

















PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


WALKER-LEE COMPANY 
LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 





HONEY LABELS 

Our honey labels will tell your 
honey story, by word and picture to 
encourage sales. Our sample catalog 
is yours for the asking. 

Each label in complete color and 
each one separate (an actual label) 
to put on your container to see how 
it looks. 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 


APIARY SUPPLIES 
MOST COMPLETE STOCK 
IN THE WEST. 
Includes a few 
“white elephants” 

Write for Price List 


Los Angeles Honey Co. 
1559 Fishburn Ave. 
Los Angeles 63, Calif. 
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American Bee Journal 








706 CELL CUT COMB 
FOUNDATION 


NOW AVAILABLE AT DADANT & SONS, INC. 
Hamilton, Illineis, ONLY 


PACKED IN 5 LB. BOXES ONLY 
IN THE 706 SIZE. 
Cut Comb Size— 4% x 16%” 


5-lb. package . . . $7.85 


F.O.B. Hamilton, Il 
Shipping Weight 7 lbs 


— Write for prices. (See Article Page 140) — 


Order Only From 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


Other Sizes Available in Large Quantities Only. 


BEES 
INSURE 
BETTER 


INCOME 


When you produce COMB HONEY in 
SECTIONS. The most profitable way 
for beekeepers. 

Write for our free catalog and 
be convinced. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 


Wholesale Retail 











Leahy 


QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES 


* 
“THINK” 


Are you sure you have ample 
supers ready for that extra 
flow? 


LET US QUOTE YOU ON YOUR NEEDS. 


se 
Write For Our 1961 Catalogue 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 
Higginsville, Mo. 











QUEEN EXCLUDERS 
Help Increase The Honey Crops 


DADANT’S Queen Excluders are designed to confine the 
laying queen in the brood area, and to allow worker bees 
ample, free passage to the honey storage area. 

Made with heavy smooth wires, properly spaced, welded 
together for maximum strength. 




















Available at your nearest Dadant Dealer or 
Branch Warehouse. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 


HAMILTON ILLINOIS 
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Crop and Market 


by M. G. Dadant 





Condition of Bees 

Due to a moderate fall flow, bees 
are in good condition in practically 
all sections. The winter was inter- 
spersed with flight days so colonies 
have come through in better than 
average shape. There has been some 
complaint in Florida and particularly 
in California where bees did not build 
up satisfactorily for the citrus flow. 
They built up on the flow to the 
detriment of the crop which ap- 
parently is not going to be too big 
from orange. 


Feeding 

We did not anticipate feeding 
would be necessary in most of the 
country because the fall was warm 
quite late. Winter has not been 
burdensome enough to require colo- 
nies to remain in a tight cluster and 
yet they used less honey than they 
would have done if they were more 
scattered and began breeding earlier. 

However, there are some sections 
where feeding will be necessary, 
the states around 
Tennessee and in Iowa and Minnesota 
and west from the plains area. How- 
ever, if the weather should break 
badly with colonies growing rapidly, 
most anyone could be confronted with 
the necessity of feeding colonies which 
are rapidly building up in strength 
or have already done so for a honey 
crop. 

We believe there is more need for 
watching the stores than in a usual 
spring and so we must warn our 
readers to watch the bees closely to 
be sure they have enough stores so 
there will not be any drop in their 
brood rearing in the season before 
the flow. 


particularly in 


Moisture 

A few months ago, it would have 
been considered that many sections of 
the country would be short of mois- 
ture. However, late snows and rains 
have changed the picture. In the 
Southeast and the East almost flood 
conditions have provided moisture 
above average particularly in the 
northeast part of the country. The 
question of sufficient soil water arises 
when we get into the area from Michi- 
gan and Illinois west into the Plains 
States and Montana. Earlier, it looked 
discouraging there because of the lack 
of soil moisture and it still looks that 
way in some places where the aver- 
age is not over 75 to 80 per cent of 
normal. 
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In the mountain states, this may 
be less true because of late snows al- 
though our latest reports indicate 
that the snow still in the mountains 
is not enough to warrant optimism for 
a full year of irrigation without 
restrictions. Wyoming seems to be 
the worst as to moisture with Mon- 
tana probably next in any of the areas 
east of the Rockies. 

Oregon and Washington are well 
supplied. California will be all right 
in the northern areas because they 
depend on the irrigated sections. In 
southern California moisture is below 
normal unless it has recently changed. 
One reporter says that it is as bad 
as 1924, one of their worst years. 

It looks like the desert areas are 
not going to help out on the honey 
crop of the country and this is what 
makes a bumper crop in California, 
a sure crop from alfalfa as well as 
from the desert areas. We cannot 
see anything to indicate a big crop 
for California although the irrigated 
sections will perhaps yield an aver- 
age amount of alfalfa honey. The 
orange will be a little short on ac- 
count of bees not being in condition. 

In the Canadian provinces, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and_ British 
Columbia, moisture is satisfactory. 
In Manitoba moisture may be enough; 
the honey plants were restricted in 
the fall by a very dry season so that 
plant conditions look below normal. 
Ontario reports less than the average 
amount although late rains and snows 
have changed the condition somewhat. 


Honey Plants 
Honey plants are in average con- 
dition. Better than average because 
of ample moisture particularly in the 
eastern and southeastern states and 
across as far as Texas. This is true 
also in Oregon and Washington. 


There has been little heaving except 
possibly in the Dakotas and Minne- 
sota but it is still questionable 
whether sufficient honey plants, par- 
ticularly of White Dutch and sweet 
clover were sufficiently encouraged 
in the fall to insure a prospect for 
a big crop through the clover areas. 


Honey Moving 
Quite surprisingly, all sections of 





Cars and less than 
Honey Wanted-crr “Top “Prices. 
W. F. STRAUB & COMPANY 
5520 Northwest Hwy. Chicago 30, Ill. 





the country appear to have no ques- 
tion as to whether there will be much 
honey left on hand. There are oc- 
casional lots held in the hands of 
larger beekeepers perhaps for a 
larger price and now they are con- 
fronted with the fact that the import 
of Argentine honeys may depress the 
price. So there may be difficulty in 
selling large lots of honey for as 
much as it might have been sold for 
two or three months ago. 


However, since Argentine honey 
could be purchased at a price to com- 
pete with domestic honey at about 
12% cents per pound, indicates that 
there may be a temptation among 
buyers to include some of this honey 
in their pack for 1961 or 1962. We 
hope this will not be sufficient to 
depress the present fall honey price 
as it did in the fall of 1960. Just now 
it looks like there might be doubt as 
to whether honey would start out at 
a price of 13 to 13% cents or at 12 
to 12% cents because of importations 
which might allow the purchase of 
honey at a lower price than it could 
be obtained after the harvest last 
year. 

We have neglected to mention the 
situation in Michigan, where it seems 
now to be dry and where beekeepers 
have been discouraged because of the 
slow honey market. However, late 
rains may have changed this and by 
now the honey has likely moved. 
Michigan and Wisconsin are the two 
states which usually have been able 
to dispose of honey satisfactorily but 
where there has been difficulty in do- 
ing so this year. 


However, beekeepers do not seem 
to be discouraged. In fact young bee- 
keepers coming into the picture be- 
cause of the 4-H Club training 
through the land for beekeeping has 
particularly had an impact on bee- 
keeping. Part of this is due to the 
fact that there has been a general 
effort for diversification on the farm 
or perhaps influenced by Dr. Jarvis’ 
book or just a good healthy growth. 
We do know that in states where ex- 
tension specialists as in the South- 
eastern States, there has not been an 
appreciable reduction in the number 
of smaller beekeepers and there has 
been a growing interest on the part 
of 4-H Clubs and Future Farmers 
which we hope will extend itself into 
other parts of the country as time 
passes. 


American Bee Journal 














The new Super Lifter takes the back breaking work out of brood 
chamber inspection. It can be quickly attached to any standard hive. You 
just press down on a lever and it lifts the heavy honey supers about one 
inch above the brood chamber so they can be swung to the rear allowing 
free access to the brood combs. While in this position the hive is held 
securely by front and rear supports. 


The entire lifter weighs only 14% pounds and if it is fastened in 
parts the operator will never lift more than seven pounds. 


For more information about Root supplies visit your nearest Root 
dealer or write one of the outlets listed below. 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILNS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 

DEC 57-58-59 -60-61 


Want For Your Combs? 


You Can‘t Beat DADANT’S Crimp-Wired Foundation For 
Long Lasting Combs That Can Be Used Year After Year. 








Originated by Dadants 40 Years Ago — Continually Improved Including 
New Hooks. Each Sheet Inspected To Insure High Quality. 


Always Consult DADANTS — Your Partners in Beekeeping Progress! 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORIES — HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES 


Erwin Glew, Mgr. Garnett Puett, Mgr. “Pete” Meier, Mgr. 


1929 E. FOURTH ST. HIGHWAY 41, SOUTH 1010 W. AUSTIN STREET 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA HAHIRA, GEORGIA PARIS, TEXAS 


Art Kehl, Mer. Lyle Cornish, Mgr. George Vest, Mgr. 
722 WEST O’CONNELL ST. 180-200 CANISTEO STEPHENSON AVE. AT 14TH ST. 
WATERTOWN, WIS. HORNELL, NEW YORK LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 














